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Agriculture. 


ws OF THE FARMING WORLD. 





ye 


washington Correspondent Reports Sev. 
eral Matters of Importance. 





by, of The Progressive Farmer. 

pr. A. C. True, the Director of the 
ge of Experiment Stations of the 
partment of Agriculture, points out 
he forthcoming Yearbook of the 
partment, “Some Problems of the 
ral Common School,” and he shows 
eral features of the new movement 
their improvement. 

“fithout doubt,” says Dr. True, 
b. character of our agriculture is 
pidly changing. It is becoming 
we highly diversified, its opera- 
bs are becoming more complicated, 
. se of intricate machinery is be- 
ming more common and necessary, 
jin general, successful farming 
x requires a wider knowledge and 
greater skill. The discoveries of our 
micultural experiment stations and 
broader technical training of the 
ers of agricultural progress in our 
dkges are producing profound ef- 
wis on our agricultural practice, the 
ni] results of which are but dimly 
imreciated by the masses of our farm- 
hs, but which will surely make the lot 
tthe rightly educated farmer of the 
ture more fortunate and the lot of 
he ignorant farmer relatively more 
Wjlorable. It is very important, 
herefore, that our agricultural peo- 
e should study the problems of the 
blie schools and should become alive 
pthe relation of these schools to the 
gress of their art.” 

PROBLEMS OF RURAL EDUCATION. 

























































In the diseussion of the subject, Dr. 
me states as the important prob- 
las to be worked out as follows: 

() To provide for all the children 
mito bring all the children into 
then, 

() To make the annual school term 
thoughout the United States long 
laugh to give the children thorough 
istruction in the fundamentals of 
common knowledge during the period 
Wf their school life. 

(3) To directly relate the instruc- 
tion of the school to the practical bus- 
ines of the farm through the employ- 
ment of teachers in sympathy with 
frm life and the enrichment of the 
thool course by the introduction of 
¢ricultural subjects. 

(4) The improvement of the mate- 
tal equipment and environment of the 
thool by the consolidation of small 
thools, the improvement of school 
hildings and grounds, and the estab- 
lthment of school libraries and collee- 
ims of materials for illustration. 

(5) The making of the schools more 
thoroughly the centers for the intel- 
ketual life of the community by the 
“operation of the farmer and _ his 
fimily with the teacher through asso- 
tations like those now existing 
Michigan, or through other agencies. 
EVADING THE OLEO LAW. 


in 


According to information received 
tthe Department of Agriculture 
there is a notice of the possible action 
f oleomargarine makers whereby they 
lay try to evade the law. Press dis- 
itches state that the oleo makers will 
8 to dairymen throughout the West 
tnd pay high prices for pure country 
itter—higher prices than the dairy- 
mn themselves could get in the city 
markets. This butter will be mixed 
With the oleomargarine so that the 
tatural color will thereby be imparted 
vit without in any way causing a con- 
“tuction of the law that it is colored, 


baying therefore only 14 of a cent a 
ae instead of 10 cents as required 
® colored oleomargarine. In fact 


that tax of %4 of a cent is less than 
they have been paying for oleo. 
aunty at the Department of Agri- 
“ture shows that the officials are in- 
_ to seoff at such action, for 
° they admit that the law might be 
tna evaded by this action, still 
tithe unk the question is one of mere 
netic rather than one of law. 
rd State that if the oleo makers can 
mm money by selling butter as oleo- 
; oe then they should go ahead. 
trie) believed, however, that such a 
‘al will show a loss instead of profit 


to : ° ° 
i who will carry on this prac- 
e, 





THE IRRIGATION BILL. 


The irrigation bill which passed the 
House by the vote of 146 to 55, it is 
confidently predicted, will in its oper- 
ation, show itself a better measure 
than some of the Eastern farm papers 
believe. It amounts to nothing more 
than an extension of the homestead 
act; it makes homesteads which are 
dry and uninhabitable, fertile and pro- 
ductive, but the cost of this improve- 
ment has to be borne by the home- 
steader—the government simply ad- 
vanced the money, and gives him 10 
years in which to pay it back. Again, 
it is shown that while it is hoped to 
ultimately reclaim a great tract of 
Western land, the process must, un- 
der the most favorable conditions to 
the West, be very slow. If two mil- 
lion acres a year should be reclaimed, 
and this is four times the amounted 
estimated under the bill just passed, 
it would take 50 years to reclaim that 
part of the West which can be irri- 
gated. This would not be a sufficient 
addition of land to nearly keep pace 
with our increase of population. 

This would be taking half a century 
to open up for instance, an area equal 
to the single State of Colorado. Such 
slow development it is claimed will 
never be felt by the Eastern farmer. 

Again, it is shown that the surplus 
product of irrigation will go in the 
future as they do now, to the Orient 
instead of coming East to compete 
with Eastern farmers. 

GUY E. MITCHELL. 

Washington, D. C. 





FARMERS’ BULLETIN NO. 155. 





A new bulletin issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
just been received. “How Insects Af- 
fect Health in Rural Districts” is its 
title, and it is written by Prof. L. O. 
Howard, the celebrated entomologist, 
whose investigation of the life and 
habits of the mosquito have made both 
famous. This little pamphlet will tell 
you more about mosquitoes than you 
ever knew before. Our readers should 
not forget that these bulletins are is- 
sued free by the Department of Agri- 
culture on request. They contain the 
latest knowledge of subjects relating 
to all phases of farm life and consti- 
tute a liberal education without cost. 
Every farmer who can read_ should 
avail himself of this free “correspond- 
ence school of agriculture.”—Rural 
World. 





GOOD FARMING PAYS. 





We clip this suggestive item from 
the Roanoke-Chowan Times: In the 
spring of 1901, Mr. R. C. Benthall and 
brother of Menola, Hertford County, 
bought a Roanoke farm situated about 
five miles from Rich Square, paying 
$9,500 for it. Many predicted that the 
Benthalls would lose money on the 
farm, but those who knew them well 
said “wait and see.” Their farm man- 
ager told us a few days ago that an 
accurate account of expenses were 
kept and that they cleared over and 
above expenses. $3,200 on that one 
farm last year, notwithstanding the 
unfavorable seasons. There are hun- 
dreds of instances of successful farm- 
ing in this section. We ask our cor- 
respondents to occasionally relate 
some of these that our young men 
may learn that there is money in farm- 
ing. 





The following Chicago dispatch 
should be of interest to Southern far- 
mers: Plans that were first taken into 
consideration about a year ago have 
been developed in the last few days to 
the point where some of the great 
packing establishments Chicago 
have begun experiments on what may 
prove a revolution of the cattle in- 
dustry of the country,” says the Inter- 
Ocean. “The project involves the 
settlement of several hundred thous- 
and acres of what is at present value- 
less land in northern Florida and 
southern Alabama, the cultivation on 
a large scale of the cassava root and 
its use in feeding cattle and hogs. If 
this plan fully develops the Southern 
States will become the centre of: the 
cattle-raising industry.” 


in 


HARBY FARMER’S TALKS. 
EX ATX. 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

We next find a copy of the Farmer 
with these words stamped in red let- 
ters “Sample Copy,” and we follow 
it. After travelling a whole day on 
a star route we come to a little post- 
office and the postmaster 
“Here is a sample paper 
Johnson.” 


ealls 
for 


out, 


Jack 


AN IGNORANT FARMER, 


Now Jack does not get mail often 
and the postmaster tells him there is 
a paper in the office for him. He gets 
the paper and goes home. Jack can 
read a little, but he does not send his 
children to school or believe in educa- 
tion. He regards it as something or- 
namental or useful for merchants, bus- 
iness men or any one following a pro- 
fession, but for a common laborer it is 
a hinderance, so he does not encourage 
his children to study. They know 
nothing except a few bear and ghost 
stories. They think it nice to use 
snuff and tobacco, both boys and girls. 
Jack thinks it mighty funny to see his 
boys drink so they can eut the fool. 
His house is no better than it was 
when he moved into it over twenty 
years ago. He makes a little crop, but 
not enough to last him through the 
year. Really, his conditions is far 
worse than when he commenced keep- 
ing house. His garden is not half 
tended; consequently he has but few 
vegetables to supply his family and 
does without a large part of the year. 
Jack bitterly opposes any thing pro- 
gressive; he has opinions of his own. 

HIS SUPERSTITION. 


His ideas are certainly amusing. 
When a cow gives bad milk, the rem- 
edy is to put some old silver in the 
bottom of the milk pail just before 
milking and leave it there until the 
milk is strained. In order to keep the 
hawks from catching the chickens a 
small rock must be kept in the fire 
and as long as it is warm the chickens 
are safe. He believes that snow birds 
turn to toads in the Spring and that 
toads turn to snow birds in the Fall. 
He will not plant or sow any seed when 
the wind is from the east. Nothing 
must be planted except from new to 
the full of the moon. 

OLD FASHIONED METHODS. 


The corn must be plowed so many 
times and in certain ways. His father, 
grandfather and great-grandfather all 
plowed their crops that way and lived 
till they died. Jack thinks he can do 
it, too. His fields have some old 
stumps in them that have been worked 
around enough to have paid for tak- 
ing them out many times, but Jack 
did not put them there and is not go- 
ing to take them out. 


HIS POOR WIFE. 


Jack’s wife does not use any cook 
Jack doesn’t like food cooked 
on a stove. He says it is not so good 
as that cooked in the old pots, ovens 
and spider. (Harry Farmer agrees 
with Jack to a certain extent along 
this line.) She has no sewing ma- 
chine. It takes too much sewing 
thread. Poor woman! She has a 
hard time of it, but quietly goes along 
with her work. 
HER CHICKENS. 


stove. 


But we must mention her chickens. 
They are the same kind that she com- 
menced keeping house with. She gets 
eggs from February till July and the 
balance of the year the hens do not 


‘ay. She would not have any of the 
“new fangled” kind. They eat too 
much, and some of them are not 


healthy. They have such long legs that 
they are hard to run down. The most 
of her’s are little duck legged kinds. 
Well, we can find but little here to 
make us happy so we must go away 
with a sad heart. 


A NEW CROP OF JACK JOHNSONS 
GROWING UP. 


And we are sorry to know there are 
more homes over the country where 
the children are so treated that there 
will be another crop of Jack Johnsons, 
for many children are kept at home 
in ignorance. which is the ground log 
of all the trouble. 

HARRY FARMER. 





Columbus Co., N. C. 





TO BANISH DRUDGERY FROM THE 
FARM. 





There is a good deal of hard, back- 
aching work and absolute drudgery on 
the farm unless the farmer can in 
some way transform this drudgery in- 
to something in which he takes a gen- 
uine pleasure. There is a great deal 
of drudgery as bad or even worse, in 
any other profession or _ business. 
There is a whole lot of really hard 
work to be done in this world by the 
men who make a success of life. In 
fact, there is no way that we ever 
heard of making a success except by 
real, downright, hard, honest work. 
Genius is simply the power of doing 
hard work intelligently and_= right 
along all the time and taking delight 
in it. 

Work on the farm, however hard, 
need not be mere drudgery. It 
will inevitably be drudgery, howev- 
er, unless the farmer takes delight in 
it, sees the reason for doing it, and 
studies how to do it in the easiest way. 
It is exceedingly hard work to dig 
ditches. We did a good deal of that 
in our early days, but a study of how 
water rose in the ditch, how far the 
ditch would draw, how deep it ought 
to be, and the best way to level the 
bottom of the ditch and uniform a 
grade used to relieve it of the drudg- 
ery, and make it, while not an unal- 
loyed pleasure, yet endurable. 
Drudgery is simply work in which 
the body is solely engaged. Get the 
mind onto any subject, become thor- 
oughly interested in it, interested suf- 
ficiently to study how to do it in the 
easiest possible way, and it ceases to 
be drudgery. Nothing, for example, 
could possibly induce us to engage in 
a game of football. As played, it 
seems to us to be far harder and more 
dangerous than any farm operation, 
more dangerous than feeding corn fod- 
der to a shredder, and yet we notice 
that the boys absolutely delight in this 
rough and tumble, rib-breaking work 
because they are intensely interested 
in it. We remember when a boy on 
the farm that we worked at play about 
as hard as we ever worked shaking 
straw from an old man-killing thrash- 
ing machine, because we delighted in 
it. To play was anything but drudg- 
ery although involving harder work 
than tramping on the straw stacks. 
Doctors perform the most disagreea- 
ble surgical operations and yet delight 
in it because it calls into play their 
best knowledge and skill. The dentist 
will pull teeth and fill them while gusts 
from the bad lands are blowing in his 
face, what would seem to us the worst 
kind of drudgery, and yet his mind is 
so intensely occupied that it is simply 
skilled labor. Any kind of work that 
we do not like is drudgery; any kind 
of work which does not employ the in- 
tellect and for which there is not a 
good motive is drudgery. We can 
transform drudgery into pleasant, 
healthful toil by becoming interested 
in it and doing it, not as time ser- 
vice, but as a duty to be performed 
conscientiously. 

Drudgery kills men. Honest work 
performed with brains and skill ac- 
tually lengthens life. Whether work 
is drudgery or whether it is a pleasure 
depends altogether on the spirit with 
perform it.—Wallace’s 


which we 


Farmer. 





Pender Chronicle: The bean crop, 
which has just been marketed, was 
very satisfactory in this section. The 
crop, however, was considerably short- 
ened by lack of mosture during the 
latter part of the season. The contin- 
ued dry weather is reported as having 
had a very harmful effect upon the 
potato crop. The crop is shortened by 
more than one half. In addition to 
this, the potatoes produced are, it is 
said, of a very inferior quality. 





Joldsboro Argus: The farmers of 
this section have been engaged in 
housing their grain crops, which have 
been cut very short by the exceeding 
dry weather of May, when their crops 
most needed rain for filling out and 
maturing. However, owing to the un- 
usually large acreage planted, an aver- 
age crop in the aggregate will be 





housed. 


THE VALUE OF BIRDS TO: NORTH CARO- 
LINA AGRICULTURE. 





Importance as Insect Destroyers--Three‘Hun- 
dred Species not Protected by Law— 
Reckless Destruction of our 
Feathored Friends. 
To those who have thought but little 
concerning the practical value of birds 
to man, it may be a new idea that 
their usefulness is a very pronounced 
reality; this usefulness lies chiefly in 
the service they render as destroyers 
of insects which are injurious to veg- 
etation, as consumers of small rodents, 
as destroyers of large quantities of 
seeds of noxious plants, and as scaven- 
gers. Birds constitute the chief force 
in keeping down the surplus number 
of insects Which otherwise would be 
far more destructive to the agricul- 
tural products of the country. As mat- 
ters now exist, one-tenth of the entire 
agricultural product of the United 
States each year is a total loss through 
the inroads of insects, and we are told 
that owing to the decreasing number 
of birds, this percentage is annually 
increasing. The work which birds do 
simply as preventives is enormous. 
The young of some species eat more 
than their own weight of insect foed 
daily. The adult birds of many kinds 
subsist chiefly on an insect diet, and 
two-thirds of the varieties found in 
North Carolina are almost wholly in- 
sectivorous. Birds digest their food 
so rapidly that it is difficult to esti- 
mate the real amount which they con- 
sume. It is known, however, that a 
swallow will eat six or seven hundred 
flies in a day. The stomach of a 
cuckoo shot at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, contained twenty-three tent-cat- 
erpillars partly digested; how many 
would have been destroyed by evening 
cannot well be estimated. The stom- 
achs of chickadees not infrequently 
have been found to contain over two 
hundred eggs of the canker worm, and 
as many as twenty-five of the female 
moths, each holding over one hundred 
eggs. It has been estimated that dur- 
ing the one month that these insects 
infest the trees, each chickadee would 
destroy over 130,000 eggs. A pewee, 
which I once watched, captured six- 
teen insects during a period of ten 
minutes. The bird would dart out a 
few yards, seize a passing insect and 
return at once to her lookout perch. 
When some hours later I again saw the 
bird, she was still busy at her work. 
The real value of birds as insect 
destroyers has not been appreciated 
generally. One reason for this is that 
their work is not apparent to the cas- 
ual observer, who rarely sees a bird 
except when it is alarmed, and there- 
fore is not feeding. Superficial ob- 
servation has been a cause for much 
suffering to birds, and a great pecu- 
niary loss on the part of observers. 
We, as a people, have failed to ob- 
serve carefully the feeding habits of 
our feathered friends, and thus have 
not learned their intrinsic value. For 
the same reason we have not been suf- 
ficiently interested in their preserva- 
tion to enact adequate laws for the 
protection of non-game birds. There 
have been recorded in North Carolina 
312 species of birds. Three hundred 
of these species are not protected by 
the laws of the State except in a few 
counties. Public sentiment is so lax 
in many sections that these laws are 
really little better than no laws at all. 
There is searcely a bird within the 
limits of our Commonwealth that is 
not regarded as a legitimate mark for 
any gun. Numbers of men and boys 
in almost every section of the country 
at times shoot non-game birds indis- 
criminately.. Thousands of chimney 
swifts, swallows, martins, and night- 
hawks (bullbats) are shot every sum- 
mer “just to them fall.” The 
small boy plunders the nests of their 
eggs for his “collection,” and does so 
unrestrained by parental authority. 
Our sea birds have been almost exter- 
minated by the plume hunters, who 
‘gather the feathers for the great mil- 
nery houses. In some sections of the 
central and eastern portions of the 
State thousands of young mocking 
birds are annually taken from their 
nests by people who attempt to rear 
them by hand as singers for the ever- 
ready northern and western markets. 
Irresponsible parties wandering about 


see 





the fields, without the least instincts 


of sportsmanship, shoot woodpeckers, 
redbirds, sparrows and thrushes. Only 
a short time since I heard a gentle- 
man complaining that he had seen:a 
boy shooting mocking birds in the 
cemetery of one of our chief cities.. 
The boy said he “was trying to see how 
many birds he could kill in an hour.” 
This kind of thing has gone on too 
long. Many observing people will tes- 
tify that the common birds are not as 
numerous in their sections as in for- 
mer years. 

The problem with which Nature is 
confronted, of adjusting the habits of 
her wild creatures to meet the chang- 
ing environments occasioned by the 
advancement of civilization into the 
wlderness, is a stern one. When, 
therefore, man adds to her difficulties 
by causing the wholesale destruction 
of any particular form of wild life, 
the rapid falling off in numbers of the 
persecuted necessarily follows. The 
alarming decrease of the number of 
birds in the United States of recent 
years has been the occasion of much 
anxiety to the minds of thoughtful 
persons. Many States have already 
passed laws for the proteetion of their 
birds, and there are those who believe 
that the people of North Carolina will 
not longer consent to see their inno- 
cent and valuable friends wantonly 
slaughtered by thoughtless and vicious 
men and boys. 

T. GILBERT PEARSON. 
Guilfrd Co., N. ©. 





JUNE CROP CONDITIONS. 

We received just too late for last 
week’s Progressive Farmer the North 
Carolina crop report for June, as is- 
sued by the Agricultural Deepartment. 
Special correspondents in every town- 
ship in every county in the State send 
their reports in to the Department 
and from these general averages are 
made up, 100 being the basis of com- 
parison. The June report follows: 

Condition of Irish potatoes, 81. 

Present condition of cotton, 89. 

Acreage of tobacco compared with; : 
last year, 105. 

Present condition of tobacco, 86. 

Present condition of corn, 97. 

Present condition of wheat,62. 

Present condition of oats, 68. 

Prospect of apples compared with 
last year, 79. 

Prospect of peaches compared with 
last year, 78. 

Prospect of pears compared with 
last year, 78. 

Prospect of blackberries compared 
wtth last year, 93. 

General condition of trucking, 84. 

Condition of peanuts, 84. 





Greensboro Cor. Post: Prospects of 
the tobacco crop have very greatly im- 
proved in this section in the past few 
days. Mr. J. F. Fulton, propretor of 
the Banner Warehouse, who keeps up 
with such matters closely, says that 
Guilford crops are now fine and the 
growers are in high spirits, and that 
conditions in Stokes County, whieh 
were so unsatisfactory two weeks age 
have greatly improved. The copious 
rains, with sunshine following, he says; 
has caused strong rooting, and diseaser 
has disappeared from the plants, which: 
are growing off finely. The average» 
planted in Guilford, Mr. Fulton says; 
is at least a third greater than last 
season. 





Fayetteville Observer: Major B. R. 
Huske has received word from the 
United States Patent Office that he 
has beeen granted a patent for his 
vegetable harvester. It is a simple 
but ingenious machine, principally for 
the cutting of letuce. It is in the 
shape of a pitchfork, with a blade 
about two inches above the lines and 
a guard rail to hold the plant after it 
is cut. Major Huske has one in use 
now which he constructed himself out 
of a pitchfork more than a year ago, 
and it proved of such value that he de- 
cided to patent it. 





Rockingham Anglo-Saxon: The cot- 
ton crop was never finer at this season 
of the year, but there is some com- 
plaint about corn prospects. It is tas- 
seling out too early, but recent rains 





will improve it a good deal. 
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“The Industrial and Educational 
Interests of our People Paramount to 
all other considerations of State Pol- 
icy,’ is the motto of The Progressive 
Farmer, and upon this platform it 
shall rise or fall. Serving no master, 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by 
no selfish or narrow policy, its aim 
will be to foster and promote the best 
interests of the whole people of the 
State. It will be true to the instincts, 
traditions and history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. On all matters relating 
specially to the great interests it rep- 
resents, it will speak with no uncer- 
tain voice, but will fearlessly the right 
defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.”—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, 
February 10, 1886. 
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i A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 





- A fundamental mistake is to call 
vehemence and rigidity strength. A 
man is not strong who takes convul- 
sion fits; though six men cannot hold 
him then. He that can walk under 
the heaviest weight without stagger- 
ing, he is the strong man. We need 
forever,especially in these loud-shriek- 
ing days, to remind ourselves of that. 
The man who cannot hold his peace, 
till the time come for speaking and 
acting, is no right man.—From Car- 
lyle’s “The Hero as Man of Letters.” 





The State press has of late given 
considerable attention to the state- 
ment in Lawson’s History that there 
was a volcanic explosion in the Gor- 
don’s Mountain region in Anson 
County 109 years ago. Lawson and 
Pro. Collier Cobb, the well-known 
geologist of the State University, dif- 
fer considerably in this matter—19,- 
999,891 years, to be exact. Prof. Cobb 
tells us that there has been no voleano 
in the region named in the last 20,000,- 
000 years. 





The action of Governor Aycock in 
the Salisbury lynching matter has di- 
rected attention to the anti-lynching 
law of this State. Many of our most 
intelligent citizens were not before 
aware of the existence of such a law. 
It was put on our statute books in 
1893, and is,in part, as follows: “Every 
person who shall conspire to break or 
enter any jail or other place of con- 
finement of prisoners charged with 
crime or under sentence for the pur- 
pose of killing or otherwise injuring 
any prisoner confined therein; and 
every person who engages in breaking. 
or entering any such jail or other 
place of confinement of such prisoners 
with intent to kill or injure any pris- 
oner, shall be guilty of a felony, and 
upon eonviction thereof or upon a 
plea of guilty, shall be fined by the 
court having jurisdiction of the of- 
fence not less than five hundred dol- 
lars and imprisoned in the State 
prison or the county jail not less than 
two nor more than fifteen years.” 





Lf 

So instructive to many of our read- 
<ers and so remarkably interesting to 
call are the articles on “Old Times in 
‘the South” now appearing in our col- 
wmus that, with the hope of inducing 
others to contribute, we have decided 
to extend the time limit for articles 
at least one month and offer yet anoth- 
er prize. As the matter now stands 
therefore— 

The competition will remain open 
at least until August 1st, until later 
unless seven or more letters are re- 
ceived in July. 

In addition to the copy of “The Old 
Plantation,” heretofore offered as a 
prize, a copy of “Sketches of Old Vir- 
ginia,” by A. G. Bradley, is now also 
offered. The writer of the most in- 
teresting letter by a woman will get 
one of these books; the writer of the 
most interesting man’s letter will get 


the other. Only one or two men have 
yet entered the competition. The 
books are very interesting, cloth 
bound, printed on good paper with 


clear type, and both treat of “old times 
ain the South.” 

Slavery days, Civil War times, the 
Reconstruction period—write us your 
memories of any of these, and enter 
the competition. 





A DECADE OF FARMING PROGRESS IN 
ROBTH CaROLINA. 





At least once every ten years the 
farmers of the State should take their 
bearings and endeavor to learn in 
what direction they are going” and 
with what speed they are traveling. 
For this purpose there is hardly any- 
thing of greater interest than the 
census statistics on farming condi- 
tions. We do not know therefore that 
we can employ our editorial columns 
to better advantage this week than 
by giving a review and summary of 
the census bulletin on “North Caro- 
lina Agriculture” which has just come 
from the press. It ought to be of in- 
terest to every farmer; but some peo- 
ple don’t like figures, and our apology 
to this class is that it will certainly 
be ten years before we inflict on them 
another statistical summary of the 
State’s farming interests. This one 
we have prepared with considerable 
care, endeavoring to present in it all 
the more striking and noteworthy 
facts that were gathered by the census 
numerators and set forth in this bul- 
letin of 13 large pages. 

A GOOD SHOWING MADE 


~. The number of farms in this State, 
according to the bulletin, is 224,637, 
with an average value of $866.54, the 
total value being $194,655,920. Of 
this amount 27 per cent represents the 
value of farm buildings and 73 per 
cent the value of “land and improve- 
ments other than buildings.” The far- 
mers of the State also own $9,072,600 
worth of farm implements and $30,- 
000,000 worth of live stock. 

That North Carolina farming is 
not going backward is made evident 
by a statement at the outset that in 
1899 (the census having been taken in 
June, 1900, crop statistics are for the 
previous year) the total value of our 
farm products was 178.4 per cent 
greater than that reported for 1889. 
After making due allowance for the 
part of the increase due to a more de- 
tailed enumeration in 1900,” we still 
regard this reported growth from $50,- 
070,530 in 1889 to $89,309,638 in 1889, 
as a really remarkable showing—one 
that should encourage all interested in 
North Carolina agriculture. 

FARMS GETTING SMALLER. 


The number of farms now, as we 
have said, is 224,637—25 per cent more 
than ten years ago and almost exactly 
four times as many as fifty years ago. 
The average size of the farm is now 
101.3 acres, compared with 127 acres a 
decade ago, 142 acres in 1880, 212 in 
1890, 316 in 1860 and 368 in 1850. The 
average size of the farm, it will be 
seen, is gradually decreasing; ten 
years hence it will be considerably less 
than 100 acres. 

The value of the farm property of 
the State is 7.9 greater than ten years 
ago. 

PERCENTAGE OF TENANT FARMERS 

INCREASING 


The number of farms operated by 
owners has increased during the last 
decade, but the relative increase in 
number of farms operated by tenants 
has been so great that while the num- 
ber of land owning farmers has grown 
from 117,469 to 131,629, the latter 
number now represents only 58.6 per 
cent of the farms of the State while 
the 117,000 in 1890 represented 65.9 
per cent of the farms then in opera- 
tion. In 1900 8.9 pet cent of the 
farms were operated by cash tenants, 
32.5 per cent by share tenants, 58.6 
per cent by owners; in 1890, the per- 
centages were: cash tenants, 5.9 per 
cent, share tenants 28.2 per cent, own- 
ers 65.9 per cent. In the last twenty 
years the number of cash tenants has 
more than doubled, the number of 
share tenants has inereased 65 per 
cent, and the number of land-owning 
farmers 25.5 per cent. 


THREE WHITE FARMERS TO ONE 
COLORED 


The bulletin gives the number of 
white farmers as 169,773, negro 53,- 
996, Indian 868. In this connection, 
the following paragraph from the bul- 
letin is of interest: “Of the farmers 
of the State, 75.6. per cent are op- 
erated by white farmers and 24.4 per 
cent. by colored farmers. Of the white 
farmers 66.6 per cent own all or a 
part of the farm they operate, and 
33.4 per cent operate farms owned by 
others. For colored farmers, the corre- 
sponding percentages are 32.0 and 68.0 
Of the colored farmers, 98.4 per cent 
are negroes, of whom nearly one-third 
own all or a part of their farms, and 
the remainder are Indians, more than 
three-fourths of whom are owners.” 
Negroes operate one-fourth of the 
farms, but less than one-eighth of the 
acreage and farm property. The aver- 
age size of the farms owned by whites 
is 116.6; those owned by negroes, are 
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less than half as large, the average 
being 53.6 acres. 

The acreage of farms is as follows: 
1202 farms of less than 3 acres; 11,323 
farms of from 3 to 9 acres; 20,659 
from 10 to 19 acres; 59,913 from 20 
to 49 acres; 55,028 from 50 to 99; 44,- 
052 from 100 to 174; 17,012 from 175 
to 259; 11,224 from 260 to 499; 3,275 
from 500 to 999; 949 of 1000 acres and 
over, these averaging 1888 acres. 

AOREAGE OF VARIOUS OROPS. 


The Census Office reports “hay and 
grain” as the principal source of in- 
come of 44,648farms(we expect the hay 
member of the partnership is _ here 
‘given a little more prominence than 
it deserves); live stock as the chief 
source of income of 23,607 farms; to- 
bacco of 22,626; cotton, 48,896. The 
hay and grain farms average 97.8 
acres; stock farms, 116 acres; tobacco 
94, cotton 87. So of the total acreage 
of the State hay and grain farms lead 
with 19.2 per cent, cotton follows with 
18.7, stock farms 12.1, tobacco 9.4, 
vegetables 1.8, fruit, while 37.6 per 
cent are classed as miscellaneous. 

This paragraph giving a summary 
of live stock conditions we take from 
the bulletin: “The total value of all 
live stock on farms, June 1, 1900, was 
$30,106,173, of which amount 29.2 per 
cent represents the value of horses; 
28.8 per cent, that of mules; 14.7 per 
cent, that of dairy cows; 10.8 per cent, 
that of other neat cattle; 8.3 per cent, 
that of swine; 4.8 per cent, that of 
poultry; and 3.4 per cent, that of all 
other live stock.” 


FARMING LOSSES IN TIIE CIVIL WAR 


Very interesting is the table show- 
ing the number of domestic animals 
for each decade since 1850. The ter- 
rible devastation of the Civil War is 
pictured here in the marked decrease 
in the number of cattle, horses, sheep 
and swine in the decade between 1860 
and 1870—an all round decrease of 
more than one-third, we_ believe. 
(Mules and asses, however, showed a 
decrease of less than 2 per cent; they 
couldn’t be eaten and were not in de- 
mand in the cavalry.) In that decade, 
too, the acreage of improved farm 
lands decreased from 6,500,000 to 
5,250,000, and the total decrease in 
value of farm property decreased from 
$180,000,000 to about $80,000,000. 


LIVE STOCK STATISTICS 


But let us get back to stoek condi- 
tions. This table is hardly less pain- 
ful to consider than that showing the 
ruin wrought by war. For though the 
State is admirably adapted to stock- 
raising, from 1890 to 1900 we made 
practically no progress in this branch 
of farming. True the number of dairy 
cows increased from 223,000 to 233,- 
000 (it was 232,000 in 1880), but the 
number of other neat cattle shows a 
decrease from 407,000 in 1890 to 391,- 
000 in 1900. And while Samuel Archer 
and other Progressive Farmer corre- 
sopndents have sought to emphasize 
the importance of sheep raising, the 
statistics show that in the decade cov- 
ered by the census figures the number 
of sheep shrunk nearly half—de- 
clining from 402,247 in 1890 to 208,812 
in 1900. Mules and asses increased 
36 per cent; horses, 21 per cent; swine 
4 per cent. 

It is noteworthy that the negroes 
use more mules than horses, the whites 
more horses than mules. On cotton 
farms the number of mules exceeds 
that of horses; of all other kinds of 
farms, the reverse is true. 

A comparison with the census of 1850 
shows that we have five times as many 
mules and asses; less than 10 per cent 
more horses; about 5 per cent more 
dairy cattle, and one-sixth less of oth- 
er neat cattle; only about one-third 
as many sheep, and about two-thirds 
as many swine. 


POULTRY RAISING AND DAIRYING 


The stock table, however, is not 
wholly discouraging. The poultry and 
dairy exhibits are the brightest fea- 
tures. We produced in 1899 62 per 
cent more milk (gain, 34,275,084 gal- 
lons) than in 1889. We made 28.8 per 
cent more butter. As the increase in 
number of dairy cattle was not nearly 
so large, these figures indicate that 
the grade of cattle was very consider- 
ably improved. Then our production 
of eggs in 1899 (17,000,000 dozen) was 
a time and a half as large as in 1889. 
The poultry and eggs raised in 1899 
were worth $4,500,000, three-fifths of 
this representing poultry, two-fifths 
eggs. 

VALUE OF DIFFERENT CROPS. 


Perhaps it will surprise some . to 
learn that our corn crop is more val- 
uable than our cotton crop, but such 
is the case. In 1899, we produced, in 
round numbers, $17,000,000 worth. of 
corn, and $15,500,000 worth of cotton. 
If, however, we include the value of 


the. cottonseed, $2,290,000, we have 
very nearly $18,000,000 to the 
credit of King Cotton, which puts him 
head. Our 1899 tobacco was worth 
$8,000,000; hay and forage, $4,200,- 
000; sweet potatoes, $2,000,000; wheat, 
$3,400,000; oats, $1,000,000; peanuts, 
$1,800,000; miscellaneous vegetables, 
$3,000,000; orchard fruits, $1,000,000; 
forest products, $4,900,000. The editor 
of the bulletin comments on the fig- 
ures as follows: 

“Of the total value of crops in 1899, 
cotton, including seed, constituted 
26.2 per cent; corn, 25.2 per cent; 
other cereals, including rice, 7.0 per 
cent; vegetables, including potatoes, 
sweet potatoes and onions, 8.9 per 
cent; forest products, 7.2 per cent; 
fruits and nuts, 3.0 per cent; hay and 
forage, 6.2 per cent; and all other 
products, 16.3 per cent. The acreage 
devoted to corn constituted 47.1 per 
cent of the total area in crops and 
yielded 25.2 per cent of the total re- 
ceipts, while cotton, occupying but 
17.5 per cent of the total acreage, 
yielded 26.2 per cent of the total re- 
ceipts.” 

Except oats and rye, we are raising 
more of all the cereals than ten years 
ago. The corn acreage has increased 
in nearly every county. The Yadkin 
River Valley grows nearly one-third 
of our wheat. The acreage in rice 
nearly doubled between 1890 and 1900. 
Though grown in 45 counties, three- 
fourths of this crop is raised in seven 
“Sound counties”—Beaufort, Bruns- 
wick, Camden, Hyde, Pasquotank, Per- 
quimans and Tyrrell. 

100,000 COTTON FARMERS 


In 1899 we raised 35 per cent more 
cotton than in 1889, though the in- 
crease in acreage was only 12 per cent. 
Let us hope that this indicates better 
farming. The bulletin has this to say 
as to the cotton production: 

“In 1899, 105,766 farmers devoted to 
the cultivation of cotton a total area 
of 1,007,020 acres, or 12.1 per cent of 
the total improved farm land, and an 
average of 9.5 acres per farm report- 
ing. The total production was 216,- 
506,930 pounds, an average of 215 
pounds per acre and 114 pounds per 
capita. The counties reporting the 
greatest area under cotton are Meck- 
lenburg, Robeson, Wake, Union, John- 
ston, Anson, Halifax, Wayne, Cleve- 
land and Edgecombe, ranking in the 
order named, and reporting in the ag- 
gregate 42.6 per cent of the total 
acreage.” 

WE ARE GROWING MORE FRUIT. 


It is encouraging to see that we are 
planting more fruit trees. We have 
a time and a half as many apple and 
cherry trees as ten years ago, a third 
more peach trees, and three times as 
many plums, prunes and pears. We 
have twice as many apple as peach 
trees. 

As to the standing of the counties, 
the bulletin speaks as follows: “Most 
of the fruit trees are reported from 
the western part of the State, Guil- 
ford ranking among the leading coun- 
ties in all varieties. Moore, Burke, 
and Guilford counties reported about 
one-eighth of the peach trees, and 
Wilkes, Buncombe, Surry, Guilford, 
and Haywood reported about one- 
sixth of the apple trees.” Halifax 
County produces one-fourth of our 
figs. Three-fourths of our strawber- 
ries are raised in the four adjoining 
counties of Duplin, Pender, Sampson 
and Wayne. 

Our sweet potato acreage was 
slightly smaller in 1899 than in 1889. 
PEANUT INDUSTRY GROWING. 

The peanut industry is getting be- 
yond peanut proportions. In the cen- 
sus decade the acreage increased four- 
fold and production sevenfold. There 
are now nearly 20,000 peanut farmers 
who devote 100,000 acres to the crop. 
Two-thirds of the acreage is in the 
counties of Bertie, Halifax, North- 
ampton, Hertford, Martin, and Edge- 
combe, ranking in the order named. 
“The area devoted to peanut growing 
has increased at least tenfold since 
1889 in each of these counties, while 
Bertie County shows a gain from 528 
acres to 14,499 acres, or about twenty- 
sevenfold.” 

TOBACCO ‘FARMING MAKES GIANT 

STRIDES 

There are 50,000 North Carolina to- 
bacco farmers, and 200,000 acres 
planted to the weed. In 1899 these 
produced 127,500,000 pounds, averag- 
ing 6.3 cents in value, or a total value 
of $8,038,691. Tobacco farming made 
giant strides in the decade between 
1890 and 1900. The acreage more than 
doubled and the increase in produc- 
tion was 250 per cent. This much 
larger increase in yield than in 
acreage is another indication of better 
farming. Here is the Census Office 





statement as to tohacco production: 


“The average yield per acre in 1899 
was 628 pounds, against 375 pounds in 
1889, and 472 pounds in 1879. Of the 
86 counties reporting the cultivation 
of tobacco in 1899, the county having 
the largest acreage was Rockingham, 
with 16,882 acres. Pitt County report- 
ed the largest production, 10,783,010 
pounds, and was closely followed by 
Rockingham, Nash, Wilson, Stokes, 
Granville, Franklin, Caswell, Greene, 
and Person counties in the order 
named. The 12 leading counties of 
the State contained 61.3 per cent of 
the entire acreage in tobacco and con- 
tributed 63.0 per cent of the total pro- 
duction.” 

FIFTY PER CENT INCREASE IN FERTI- 
LIZER CONSUMPTION. 


There is a steady increase in quan- 
tity of fertilizer used. We now buy 
a time and a half as much as ten years 
ago. The Census figures show an 
1899 expenditure for this purpose of 
$4,479,030, an average of $20 per farm, 
ranging from $80 in Scotland County 
through an average of $30 for the cen- 
tral district to an average of only $1 
for some western counties. For veg- 
etables farms the average was $48; for 
tobacco farms, $42; for dairy farms, 
$15; for florists’ establishments, $11; 
for hay and grain farms, $11; for su- 
gar farms, $9; for live-stock farms, 
$7; and for rice farms, $5. 

CONCLUSIONS. 


The figures indicate reasonable agri- 
cultural prosperity, though the dis- 
parity between increase in total value 
of farm products and that of farm 
property is very marked. 

The size of the farms is steadily 
decreasing; the number of the farms 
is just as steadily increasing. 

Stock raising made slow progress 
during the decade. The sheep statis- 
tics are astonishing, the 1899 report 
showing barely half as many as in 
1889. Dairying and poultry raising, 
however, made encouraging reports. 

There are three white farmers to 
one colored, and the negro’s farm is 
less than half as large as that of the 
white man. 

Less than 1000 farms contain more 
than 1000 acres. 

The cotton acreage is almost ex- 
actly double that of tobacco, the ratio 
being 18.7 to 9.4. The total values of 
the two crop show a like proportions— 
$15,696,000 to $8,038,000. 

The tobacco, fruit, peanut and rice 
industries made really remarkable 
growth in the decade covered by the 
census reports. This, we take it, in- 
dicates a tendency toward crop diver- 
sification. 

All in all, the report is encouraging, 
but we hope that we shall make a bet- 
ter showing in the live stock column 
next time. 





MEETING OF T"E PRESS ASSOCIATION. 





The North Carolina Press Associa- 
tion held its thirtieth annual session in 
Hendersonville last week. The at- 
tendance was large. A number of 
very interesting addresses were de- 
livered, the oration of Mr. Clyde R. 
Hoey being especially good. A car- 
riage drive to Mt. Hebron Wednes- 
day afternoon was greatly enjoyed. 
Hendersonville is a beautiful town, a 
delightful health resort, and _ is 
steadily growing in population and 
popularity. Its citizens did all in 
their power for the comfort and 
pleasure of the editors. The banquet 
at the Hotel Wheeler Thursday night 
was a fitting close to this delightful 
session. i 

The following officers were chosen 
for the ensuing year: 

President—W. F. Marshall, of the 
Gastonia Gazette. 

First Vice-President—M. L. Ship- 
man, of the Hendersonville Hustler. 

Second Vice-President—J. O. At- 
kinson, of the Christian Sun. 

Third-Vice President—J. J. Far- 
ris, of the High Point Enterprise. 

Secretary and Treasurer—J. 
Sherrill, of the Concord Times. 

Historian—C. H. Poe, of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

Orator—Archibald 
Charity and Children. 

Poet—J. R. Swann, of the Madison 
County Reeor?, 

Executive Committee—H. A. Lon- 
don, Thad R. Manning, J. J. Farris, 
R. A. Deal, H. B. Varner. 


B. 


Johnson, of 





The conferees on the isthmian ca- 
nal bill last week reached a complete 
and unanimous agreement this after- 
noon in favor of accepting the Senate 
amendment, which contemplates the 
building of the Panama Canal if the 
President can secure a clear title to 
that route. It is believed that both 
Houses will speedily ratify this action. 
Senator Morgan says, “We must have 





the canal; the question of route is of 
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faults, are among the Most eo 

5 ae ; Dstay 
aids to the vigilance which is the pr 
of the liberty that is protected a 
courts. Who believes that the a 
the prosecuting officers, or the in 7 
would enforce the laws and = a 
private persons as well as they do He, 
if the eye of the reporter and the 
of the editor were not at the daily Pe 
vice of every voter? The oceasig 
pettifogging of attorneys jg a ii. 
sary evil, incidental to the conserys 
tive power by which the legal profed 
sion upholds and tests the law a 
exists, and exercises q foresight a 
ed from history and informed by pres 
ent business. Yet sharp Practise j 
kept in check by the fear that it wil 
be reported. 

In England, in the reign of Jama 
If, there was not a word in the Ga 
zette about the trial and acquittal d 
the seven bishops who had dared tg 
tell the king that he was not above the 
constitution. It is better to toleratg 
the worst newspaper in the Unita 
States than to have a censorship of the 
press. We have to take some risk 
and our people prefer the risks of 
freedom of speech. They who abuse it 
by foolish declarations lose much of 
what influence they have by the jp 
difference or ridicule with which o 
people are accustomed to treat absurd 
ities; and those who publish criming 
suggestions are more easily watched 
and caught in their earlier career thar 
they would be if our government re 
quired them to be more secret. In- 
deed, the people of the United State 
do not know how to do without free 
dom of speech. The repressive poli- 
cies of other governments, judged by 
their effects, are not alluring. 

The more open and fearless way ig 
the better way for trying to give to 
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Say’ 
every human being his share of truth nal! 
and right, as well as his just portion buildi 
of punishment. We can not escape Ml Rober 
suffering of some kind, and we are has b 
learning that no tests are too severe of $11 
for the ages in their development of HM Green 
the highest types of human character. MM jyildi 
Until individual life shall not need to HM ents 
fear exposure, publicity will be the nd I 
dreaded weapon of public order as well BAM nd + 
as of private revenge. And it is im- mmr 
possible to foretell when publicity will 
not need to be subject at least to the bol 
restrictions of our existing or future eight 
law.—Charles E. Grinnell, in the At- a 
lantis Monthly. Wat 

THE POLITICAL BALANCE-WHEEL. _ 

sae om 

It is becoming quite common fora gon 1 
certain class of writers to advise far- the « 
mers to stay at home, attend to their work 
farming and leave polities alone. This now 
agrees so perfectly with the selfish in- It he 
terests of an uncertain class of politi- exter 
cians that the inference is fairly de- x 
ducible that such advice to farmers is 
inspired by them. It will be a sad day “a 
for this country when farmers cease 
to take an interest in the political af- % 

. '. ere 
fairs of the State or Nation, and as- ae 
sign politics to the politicians. An en- lt 
gine of high power and great speed cake 
must have a heavy balance-wheel to th 
equalize the motion, overcome dead- les 
centers, and deliver the power in a Ria 
steady, controlled current. Profession ¥ 
al politicians, like a wild horse har- a 
nessed to a road-cart, are liable to ru 


away, kick off the dash-board and 


tear the thing to pieces, and in doing i 


so injure innocent passers-by. Farm the 
ers, as a class, constitute the balance hea 
wheel of the political “machine” we the 
read so much about, and the only team eve 
that is perfectly safe anywhere and It 
at all times. There is no other really fro 
important class of citizens who really 22 
want good government. Every other Mo 
business wants special favors at the Car 
hands of our law-makers; want some lan 
advantage over producers; some eas 
means by which they can levy tribute Mt 
on others. Farmers are just as selfish tm| 
as others for they are made of the me 
same sort of dust, but as their inter tai 
ests are best served by just laws that 
afford no special advantages to any” in 
body, they favor such laws. As their de 
interests are as great, or greater, than m 
those of any other class, they have, t? hu 
say the least, as much right to demand th 
home government in their interests 48 Dj 
others have to demand partial and uD- K 
just laws for their especial benefit: ni 
Farmers, should of course, attend to th 
their farms; but as government 1s 4 D 
part of their business also they should jy 


attend to that, too. There is a lars? 
and influential portion of our popula: ig 
tion who would be very glad if farm- 
ers generally would cease to meddle 
with politics, and turn the whole thing 
over to the pecuniary politicians.— ig 





secondary importance.” 


Farm and Ranch. 
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State News. 
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terest Gleaned From Our Corre- 
nts and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

Prof. C. H. Mebane has been re- 
ected president of Catawba College. 
Referring to the plan to erect a 
syment to the memory of Calvin H. 
Filey, the Durham Sun says: “Put it 
‘ she capitol square at Raleigh. He 
the father of the public sch pol sys- 
in North Carolina, and bis’ mem- 
ld be thus honored.” 
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Alamance Gleaner: The prosecution 
of the survey of the Graham, Burling- 
ign and River Falls Street railways 
pgs been interrupted for the past ten 
jays 0D account of Chief Engineer E. 
T. Meyers being called to Greensboro 
q witness in the Cone dam case. 
Durham Herald: It is practically 
settled that Judge Clark will be nomi- 
pated and it is just as certain that 
pany Democrats will refuse to vote 
for him. Whether the party leaders 
od organs will make the mistake of 
sitempting to read them out of the 
remains to be seen. 


is 


rty 
Fri slldates for the Democratic Con- 
pessional nomination in the Tenth 
District are unusually plentiful. The 
Istest addition to the list is John C. 
fills, of Rutherford County, and his 
atry makes three candidates from 
Rutherford for the same office. The 
ghers are Sol. Gallert and D. F. Mor- 
yv.—Landmark. 

Chatham Record: The two students 
yho started from Chapel Hill in a ca- 
we for their home at Wilmington ar- 
rived there in safety but worn out 
with their trip. Their first experience 
in literally “paddling their own boat” 
ws not so very pleasant. They went 
down New Hope to Haw river and 
thence on the Cape Fear, taking nine 
days for their voyage. 

Says the Atlantic Educational Jour- 
nl: Wilson will erect a new school 
uilding at a cost of about $20,000. 
Robersonville High School Company 
has been incorporated with a capital 
of $10,000. Mr. Carnegie has offered 
Greensboro $30,000 for a public library 
nilding. The $10,000 for the Stu- 
énts’ Building at the State Normal 
nd Industrial College has been raised, 
md the building will be erected this 
gmmer. 


(ol. Olds: It is really an inspiring 
sight to go out to the A. and M. Col- 
lge and see the cadet carpenters, a 
doen of them, at work on the new 
‘Watauga Hall.’ One of them is 
louis Winston, son of the President. 
Commissioner of Agriculture Patter- 
son was there and is much pleased by 
the quality and qauntity of the boys’ 
wrk. As big an affair as this college 
now is, yet it is but in its incipiency. 
Ithas now land admirably situated for 
extensions of building plans. 


Monroe Cor. Post: There is great 
activity among the candidates for 
Congressional honors in this, the Sev- 
eth District. The convention meets 
here July 10th, and as the county has 
no candidate it is fighting ground for 
ill the other candidates. The county’s 
vote will be decided by primary July 
th, The candidates are James A. 
leak of Anson, Cameron Morrison of 
Richmond, D. E. MeIver of Moore, R. 
N. Page and J. Reece Blair of Mont- 
gomery, and R. T. Pickens of David- 
80n, 


Mt. Airy News: When engaged in 
the tan bark business in the mountains 
tear Dan river, Mr. W. H. Cody shot 
the largest American or bald eagle 
‘ver seen in this part of the country. 
It measured seven feet and five inches 
ftom tip to tip of wing, and weighed 
2% pounds. Mr. Cody shot the mam- 
moth bird on the wing, while it was 
tatrying off a fat, two months-old 
lamb. It is thought by some that this 
tagle was 200 or more years old, as a 
wall Indian arrow point was found 
imbedded in his breast. This incident 
hay throw some light on the age at- 
tained by the American eagle. 


Washington Cor. Post: There are 
actual operation now 115 rural free 
livery routes in the State. Next 
Nonth the number will be nearer two 
hundred. Routes are in operation in 
the various districts as follows: First 
District, eleven; Third, fourteen; 
Fourth, eighteen; Fifth, eleven; Sixth, 
nineteen ; Seventh, eighteen; Eighth, 
thirteen ; Ninth, eleven. In the Second 
District sixteen will go into operation 
uly Ist, So far as is known the 
only lady rural free delivery carrier 
'S in Congressman Kluttz’s district. 
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Charlotte Observer: “It is rather 
an expensive luxury to be Governor of 
this State,” said a Charlotte man the 
other day; “and I am impertinently 
wondering how Governor Aycock is 
getting along on his modest allowance 
of $4,000 a year. Governor Russell, 
who preceded Aycock, had no children 
and did not entertain to a great ex- 
tent, yet he states that the job cost 
him $11,000 in addition to the salary, 
which was not raised from $3,000 to 
$4,000 until his term of office expired.” 


Washington Cor. Post: With the 
exception of the term of S. H. Vick, 
the colored postmaster at Wilson, 
there will soon be few if any negro 
postmasters in North Carolina. Since 
it has been settled that a white man 
will be appointed postmaster at Wilson 
there is a wild rush for the position. 
Some half dozen candidates are in the 
field and their claims are being urged 
at frequent intervals. As yet Senator 
Pritchard has not gone into the mat- 
ter, and it is not known who will land 
the plum. 


Winston Sentinel: Mr. J. A. Hill, 
of Brown Mountain, in Stokes Coun- 
ty, after spending several days here 
in the interest of his air-ship, return- 
ed home Saturday. He stated that he 
had decided to begin work on a real 
flying machine as soon as the required 
capital stock of $1,000 is subscribed. 
He has already secured seven stock- 
holders, who subscribed $100 each. Mr. 
Hill says several other parties have 
about decided to take stock and he will 
wait a week or two to see what they 
will do. He feels confident that the 
money needed will be raised and that 
his ship will sail beautifully when 
corapleted. 


Raleigh dispatch: John E. Fowler, 
Populist ex-Congressman from the 
Third District, who is here, says he 
feels confident the Populists and Re- 
publicans in this State will not fuse 
this year, but that the Populists will 
very largely go to the Republican par- 
ty. He says both the Republicans and 
Populists are greatly disorganized, but 
declares that in his own county 
(Sampson, the former home of ex-Sen- 
ator Marion Butler), the Populists are 
now stronger than ever before. The 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction says that he finds much en- 
thusiasm in the west and centre in 
public education. There appears to 
be some opposition in the East. 


Charlotte Observer: The most im- 
portant bit of railroad news, so far as 
this State is concerned, that has been 
published lately, was that conveyed 
in a dispatch in yesterday’s paper to 
the effect that the contract has been 
let for the construction of a railroad 
between Rutherfordton and Asheville. 
This extension of the Seaboard Air 
Line has been long discussed, and it 
would appear that the matter is now 
near a head, for, generally, when the 
contract for the building of a railroad 
is given out the road is built. This 
line will open up more of Western 
North Carolina and will materially 
shorten the distance between Wil- 
mington and all intervening points on 


the Seaboard, and Asheville. 





Raleigh Cor. Messenger: Dr. Tait 
Butler, State Veterinarian, has done 
good work in Surry and Wilkes coun- 
ties in the interest of the cattle quar- 
antine during the past fortnight. In 
each county an association of cattle- 
raisers has been formed. In Surry 
last week he spoke each day to meet- 
ings of cattle-raisers, and at each 
meeting from 30 to 100 were present— 
the best attendance he has yet seen. 
He is much gratified by the attend- 
ance and the interest. He goes to 
Burke County next week to make talks 
and organize a county association. 
The southern half of the county is a 
new field. It was taken into the pro- 
tected area this spring. Its people 
will have to be instructed in the merits 
of the quarantine, which means higher 
prices for cattle, etc. + 


Charlotte Observer: A correspond- 
ent asks the Observer haw the vote on 
the Chief Justiceship stands in the 
counties which have held conventions. 
It is difficult to say. with accuracy. 
Judge Clark has been endorsed in 
Chatham, Warren, Yancey, Scotland, 
Richmond, Anson, Northampton and 
Stokes. He has a majority in Moore, 
Durham, Randolph, Montgomery, New 
Hanover, Edgecombe, Lenoix, Craven, 
Jones, Onslow and Stanly. In New 
Hanover and Edgecombe the vete was 
close. Perquimans, Pasquotank, 
Sampson and Cabarrus have gone 
against him. Rutherford turned down 
a resolution of instruction for him. 
Bladen, Harnett and Iredell are unin 





Miss Nicholson has been carrying the 
nail over a route from Statesville for 
‘ome months and has given entire sat- 
sfaction, 


structed, though the returns from the 
| Iredell primaries show that that coun: 
| ty is against him. 
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The Democratic Fourth Judicial 
District Convention last Thursday 
nominated Charles M. Cooke, of 
Louisburg, for judge, and C. CO. Dan- 
iels for solicitor. 

Charlotte Cor. Post, 28th: The oath 
feature of the Mecklenburg primary 
law was stricken out today at a meet- 
ing of the county Democratic execu- 
tive committee and the special com- 
mittee of five appointed by the anti- 
primary mass meeting of June 21. 
Sanford Express: 
eighteen Mormon missionaries in 
North Carolina. They are not as ac- 
tive in this country as they were a 
few years ago. They had a church 
near Cameron some years ago of some 
thirty or forty members, but it has 
about died out. 

Twin City Sentinel New dwellings 
geet the eye on every side along the 
s‘rect car line on Southside. -—-Salem 
has persed an ordinance for the pro 
tecvon of birds and bird eggs. Win- 
stun will possibly do the same iuing. 
I.ct the county join in chis good work 
an.l cur feathered pets and inscct de- 
stroyers would increase amazingly. 


Tarboro Southerner: The great 
spout of building now gcing on here 
is to a very large extent the result of 
past industrial enterpr.ses that have 
been put in operation here. To main- 
tain our present building ¢ait some 
more factories are needed. Cotton 
seed oil mills help much, but they 
would help more if they were operated 
throughout the year. 

Star: Shelby bids fair to rival 
Asheville in popularity as a health and 
pleasure resort. The only thing to 
hinder her progress is the fact that 
she is not advertised—people don’t 
know anything about her marvellous 
climate, the beauty of her surround- 
ings and the unequalled natural ad- 
vantages which she has to offer the 
tourist, the visitor, the tired and 
wearied city man, as well as the gay 
and gracious pleasure seekers. But 
then Shelby is young, and all things 
will come along with time. 


Danbury Reporter: The Board of 
Education in Stokes will erect in a 
very short time fourteen modern 
school houses in the county. Quite 
a number have already been recently 
built. This fact among others goes 
to show what rapid strides are being 
made in school matters in old Stokes. 
There has been a lot of complaint over 
the county from some districts be- 
cause they were deprived of a school 
for a season or two, but this was done 
in order to save the money and build 
new houses where they didn’t have 
houses that were fit to teach in. 

Raleigh Cor. Messenger: Presidevt 
Frank O’Donnell will preside at the 
Liquor Dealers’ Association Cunven- 
tion. Of course the sessions will be 
private, not open to the public. The 
association is nine years old. It had in 
1894 850 members. Since then it has 
taken in bar-tenders and clerks, many 
distillers and wine-makers. Its pres- 
ent membership is not made public. 
At the convention two or three dele- 
gates will represent each local asso- 
ciation, meaning each city town 
where liquor is sold; in fact places 
where it is not sold, since even in such 
counties as Cumberland and in the 
dispensary counties the associations 
are kept up. The meeting this week 
will be to further the interests of the 
business. Of course in the matter of 
polities the members will look out for 
people who are on their side. The as- 
sociation must have at least 3,000 
members. F. W. Ortman, of Wilming- 
ton, is its secretary. 

Washington Cor. Charlotte Observ- 


There are now 


or 


_ General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 








The. News Boiled Down and Presented in Con- 
venient Form for Busy Readers. 


The Senate passed the Appalachian 
Park bill last week. It is feared that 
the House will not act on the measure 
at this session. 


An operation for perityphlitis was 
performed on King Edward VII. at 
Buckingham Palace Tuesday and his 
chances of recovery are said to be 


:good. The coronation is indefinitely 


postponed. 


The Louisiana Legislature has pass- 
ed the Wilson separate car bill, re- 
quiring the street railroads to provide 
separate cars or separate accommoda- 
tions on their ears for negroes. It is 
the first application of the jim crow 
car law for street cars. 


Since the proclamation of peace in 
South Africa more than 18,000 Boers 
have come in to surrender in the 
British lines. These, with 40,000 pris- 
oners in the camps and with recent 
captures and the number known to 
have been killed, bring the total of the 
Boer forces at the beginning of the 
war to at least 80,000. The govern- 
ment’s estimate was originally 56,000. 


London dispatch: It has been ar- 
ranged that King Alfonso of Spain 
shall make a tour of the European 
capitals next spring, mainly for the 
purpose of making the acquaintance 
of princesses eligible matrimonially. 
The young King’s frail physique, 
which has long caused anxiety, makes 
it imperative for the good of his dy- 
nasty that he shall mate with a robust 
princess of sound and healthy stock. 


Western Recorder: During the 
month of May, over 85,000 immigrants 
landed in New York City. This 
breaks the record. The greatest num- 
ber before was 73,000 in May, 1893. 
The sad thing is that these are not 
desirable immigrants from Germany, 
England, Ireland and Sweden, but are 
chiefly Hungarians, Italians and Rus- 
sians. Seven hundred and fifty of 
those who came were ordered to be de- 
ported, being either paupers or di- 
seased. ’ 


Volcanoes are just now objects of 
great interest everywhere. G. F. 
Becker of the Geological Survey has 
been examining the voleanoes in the 
Philippines and his report has been 
published in Part III. of the govern- 
ment report for the year. There are 
forty-nine active volcanoes in the is- 
lands. Mt. Apo is the highest, 10,761 
feet above the sea. At Camiguin a 
cone 2,000 feet high has arisen since 
1871 over what was formerly a lake. 
The most famous is the Taal voleano 
situated on a small island in the lake 
of Bonbon.—Exchange. 


Constantinople is full of rumors of 
new developments in the Sultan’s sys- 
tem of terrorism. There are stories 
of further plots within the army, and 
it is asserted on Viennese authority 
that the Sultan has prohibited the is- 
sue of any more books in the Turkish 
language, thus closing the doors of 
many printing establishments. His 
majesty, it appears, is of opinion that 
there are enough books in existence 
and that those who want to indulge 
themselves in reading can read old 
The object of the order is, of 
course, to suppress the circulation of 
seditious literature. 


ones. 


President Palma asks the Cuban 
Senate for authority to negotiate an 
interior loan of $4,000,000; to give a 
bounty of $5 per head on breeding 





er: Capt. W. H. Day is now a full- 
fledged Republican. It has been gen- 
eral supposition that Captain Day has 
cultivated his new political associates 
with certain mental reservations, and 
has been careful to burn no bridges. 
Today, before being ushered into the 
presence of the Chief Executive, he 
enjoined Senator Pritchard to intro- 


“without any frills.’ Moreover, he ex- 
pressed a desire to attend the Repub- 
lican State Convention as a delegate 
and declared his intention to stump 
the State for Pritchard. There is 








'some quiet talk that the Republicans 
| may nominate Judge Timberlake, who 
| has been here during the week, for 
| Chief Justice. It may be stated with 


a considerable degree of positiveness | 


lieves his election would be entirely 


RepuWlicans are halting between two 
opinions, whether it would be politic 
to nominate a straight Republican or 
an independent Democrat. Captain 
Day favors the nomination of Judge 
| Hill, of Halifax County, who is said 
to have voted for McKinley. 





duce him as a straight Republican, | 


that Judge Timberlake would not de- | 
cline the nomination, and that he be- | 


| within the realm of the possibilities. | 


‘ cows imported into the island; to au- 
thorize the use of 16,000,000 acres of 
insular lands for ranch purposes, and 
to provide for a bounty of 50 cents 

ae each ton of cane ground in Cuban 

| mills last season. By this he solves the 
| economic problem temporarily and ex- 
| cludes the trusts from benefiting by 
the present state of affairs. The pas- 
sage of these authorizations is assured 
in both Houses. Rothschild’s Havana 
agent has offered to take the entire 

loan. a 


| Qol. L. W. T. Waller reached San 
| Francisco on Friday from the Phil- 
_ippines, and told admiring reporters 
all about the howling wilderness into 
which he had converted Samar. “You 
can’t stop the insurrection in the Phil- 
| ippines,” said he, “unless you use the 
' severest measures. I left Samar a 
howling wilderness. They tried to 
make it that for us, but we made it a 
howling wilderness for them.” Then 
ihe made some sarcastic remark about 
the war being over—“It’s always all 
over when they surrender in the Phil- 
ippines”—which leaves us in 
doubt as to whether it is all over or 


' not.—Exchange. 


| 
| 
| 


KING EDWARD’S ILLNESS. 





The following editorial from the 
Charlotte Observer seems to say about 
all that it is now necessary to say with 
regard to King Edward: : 


The cables this morning hold out 
a good hope of the recovery of King 
Edward from the untimely operation 
which he has just been forced to un- 
dergo. Untimely, yes. In coronation 
week, when London was in. gala at- 
tire; when representatives of every 
nation on earth were assembled; when 
bonfires were built on hundreds of 
hills throughout Great Britain; when 
battleships representing all the navies 
of the world were assembled, the King 
is stricken, the festivities cease, the 
gay decorations are removed and the 
multitudes disperse. Apart from the 
danger and suffering of the King 
there is something pathetic in the dis- 
appointment of the people—the Brit- 
ish and the visitors—and especially in 
the sudden transition of feeling of the 
King’s subjects from joy to grief; for 
while he may not be the most admira- 
ble of men the English are the most 
loyal of people and the life of their 
sovereign, no matter whom that sov- 
ereign may be, is very precious in their 
sight. But though their festivities 
had a sad and sudden termination, and 
will not be renewed, when Edward’s 
coronation occurs, if it does oecur, on 
the same scale of magnifience on 
which they were originaly planned, 
it seems quite probable, contrary to 
the reports of yesterday, that the life 
of their King will be spared to his peo- 
ple and this they will take, after their 
period of anxiety, as full compensa- 
tion for the disappointment they have 
had in the termination of their cele- 
bration ere it had fairly begun. 

Supplying certain information upon 
points about which questions are ask- 
ed, it may be said that King Edward 
is in his sixty-second year. His wife, 
Queen Alexandra, is a daughter of the 
King of Denmark, and they have one 
son and three daughters living. The 
son is George Frederick Ernest Al- 
bert, Prince of Wales, who will suc- 
ceed to the throne upon Edward’s 
death. He is 87 years old this month, 
married the eldest daughter of Fran- 
cis, Duke of Tech, and they have three 
children—two sons and one daughter. 





THE NEGRO IN THE FAR SOUTH. 





The race problem is not destined to 
be a very formidable one—whether 
from the political, the social, or the 
industrial point of view—in the form- 
er slave States of Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri. 
States remains relatively 
while the white population is grow- 
ing rapidly. If the negro commun- 
-ities in the Northern States like New 


Ohio are tending to increase by a con- 
siderable percentage, they are still 
very inconsiderable in comparison 
with the immense general growth of 
these prosperous States. It is in the 
States further South that the negroes 
are making their principal gains. The 
State of largest negro preponderance 
ten years ago was South Carolina, 
where there were 149,117 negroes to 
every 100,000 white people. This rel- 
ative proportion has fallen in ten 
years to 140,249. It is altogether like- 
ly that within twenty-five years the 
whites will outnumber the blacks in 
South Carolina. But in Mississippi, 
where ten years ago there were 136,- 
287 blacks for every 100,000 whites, the 
proportion has increased to 141,552. 
These are the only two States now in 
which the negroes outnumber the 
whites, although in Alabama and Flor- 
ida the relative proportion of negroes 
has increased. In Louisiana, on the 
other hand, the relative decrease of 
negroes has been very marked. Thus, 
ten years ago there were 100,143 ne- 
groes to each 100,000 whites, whereas 
the new census shows only 89,199 ne- 
groes to 100,000 whites. In Georgia, 
the proportions of the races have re- 
mained almost stationary, there being 
now 87,600 for every 100,000 whites, 
whereas ten years ago there were 87,- 
781. In Alabama, there are now 82,- 
636, and in Florida 77,600 blacks, for 
every 100,000 whites. All this points 
toward the concentration of the col- 





some’ 


ored population in the relatively low 
|and warm regions of South Carolina, 
| Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississip- 
There has also 
‘been a greater proportionate increase 
| of blacks than of whites in Arkansas; 
i but the whites are almost three-quar- 
‘ters of the population, and the negro 
gain is unimportant—From “The 
Progress of the World,” in the Ameri- 
‘ean Monthly Review of Reviews. 


pi, and Louisiana. 


The negro element in those 
stationary, 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 


t 
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THE GREAT TRADING NATIONS, 
Two nations; as shown by the latest 
official figures, have exports exceed- 
ing a hundred million dollars a month 
each. The United States is first, lead- 
ing Great Britain by but 4 per cent.) 
Two nations have monthly imports 
exceeding one hundred millions. Great 
Britain and Germany., The former, is 
far in the lead. Her imports of $212,- 
000,000 a month alone exceed the total 
foreign trade of either the United 
States or Germany for the same pe; 
riod. f 
Five nations have combined imports 
and exports of one hundred millions 
per month. France is the fourth. The 
fifth is not India, with its teeming 
peoples, not Russia, whose “benevolent 
assimilation” of alien races has been 
of late most rabid, but industrious, 
highly educated little Holland.—Pres- 
byterian Standard. 





PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES IN 1904. 





Following the action of the Kansas 
Republican Convention in declaring 
for Roosevelt in 1904, there has been 
considerable discussion of the Presi- 
dent’s possible chances for re-election. 
Since Mark Hanna’s showing of power 
by his complete control of the Ohio 
State Convention, that gentleman’s 
name has been on many lips in connec- 
tion with the Republican nomination, 
and in some circles he is seriously be- 
ing considered. The “big” interests, 
which means the trustifiers and gen- 
eral combinists, consider him a “safe” 
man for them, while Mr. Roosevelt’s 
way of going at things—like the rail- 
way merger and the beef trust, for in- 
stance—prove him to be a dangerous 
man. In the Senate there has formed 
a distinct clique of Republican Sena- 
tors who are opposed to the President, 
One of their reasons for opposition; 
as alleged by them, is the President’s 
insistence that we deal in honor and 
fairness with the young republic of 
Cuba and not belie our fair profes- 
sions of friendship and sympathy by. 
denying to her the means of subsis- 
tence. Others have special grievances. 
Senator Hanna, for instance, is said 
to be likely to break with the Presi- 
dent because the latter insists upon: 
investigating charges of pernicious 
political activity, duly preferred 
against some Cleveland officeholders 
who are in place by the grace of the 
chairman of the Republican national 
committee, and whom he _ therefore 
thinks should be free to do as they 
please without interference. 

The factional struggle for the con- 
trol of the Democratic party which 
has been waged so fiercely during two 
campaigns within the last six years 
appears to be breaking out afresh. 
That the lines are to be as distinctly 
drawn as ever is not to be doubted; 
indeed, the struggle is sure to be all 
the more intense as a result of the so- 
cial and economic changes of the past’ 
few years, which draw the line all the 
more sharply between the element in’ 
the Democratic party that stands for’ 
no special privilege and that which 
Lstands only for certain modifications 
of the Republican program—between 
that element, in other words, that’ 
steadily has adhered to the principles 
of the party as enunciated in the plat~’ 


ment who voted for Palmer and Buck-! 
ner in 796 and for McKinley in 1900. 
Down in Indiana the latter appear to 
be in control, if we may judge from! 
the action of the resolution commit-! 
tee in smothering all references to 
the money question. In Memphis, : 
Tenn., the other day a representative 
gathering of Democrats 
Richard Olney for the Presidency—a 
man whose sympathy with combina- 
tions of capital never has been doubt- 
ed, although he is a man of extraor- 
dinary ability and of high personal. 
character. However, a good many. 
things may happen’ before another, 
two years have passed, and none may 
say. today which faction will control 
the next national convention.—Chica;. 
go Farmers’ Voice. ' 


ret 





Country Gentleman: That ‘is ‘the 

great satisfaction about the South: Af-! 
rican War. It really is over. Thef 
Boers seem reconciled—going quietl¥: 
back to their farms—and King Ed-’ 
ward is very polite to his new subjects. ' 
In a speech to the Lord Mayor of Lon- 

don on Friday, his Majesty spoke of, 
his troops as having been “opposed by _ 
a brave and determined people.” In-* 
deed, all signs point to King Ed-’ 
ward’s making an excellent monareh,? 
and certainly we Americans ought to; 
like him, since he was kind enough to 

dine at our embassy and to take Mrs. 

Choate out, after our ambassador had° 
led the way with Queen Alexandra. Oh, 

it is a great day for Americans in: 
England. Even the Spectator is smil-, 





ing on us. 


forms of 1896 and 1900 and the ele-- 


indorsed . 
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: The Home Circle. 


‘TIS THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. * 








"Tis the last rose of summer, 
Left blooming alone; 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone; 

No flower of her kindred, 
No rosebud is nigh, 

To reflect back her blushes, 
Or give sigh for sigh. 


Til not leave thee, thou lone one! 
To pine on the stem; 
Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go, sleep thou with them. 
Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed, 
Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 


So soon may I follow, 
When friendships decay, 
And from Love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away! 
When true hearts lie withered, 
And fond ones are flown, 
Oh, who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone? 
—Thomas Moore. 





OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHT.* 





Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chains have bound me, 
Fond mem’ry brings the light of other 
days around me, 
The smiles, the tears of boyhood’s 
years, 
The words of love then spoken, 
The eyes that shone, now dimm’d 
and gone, 
The cheerful heart now broken! 
Thus in the still night, 
Ere slumber’s chains have bound me, 
Fond mem’ry brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


When I remember all 
The friends, so link’d together, 
JTve seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands 


ead, 
And all but he departed. 
Thus in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chains have bound me, 
Sad mem’ry brings the light 
Of other days around me. 
—Thomas Moore. 





THE FOURTH DIMENSION OF A JOB. 





Mr. Schwab set out for the Presi- 
dency of the Steel Trust on the 
driver’s seat of a grocery wagon; Mr. 
Roosevelt started for the Presidency 
of the United States from Harvard 
University. But even if Mr. Schwab 


.wHhad been able to announce his coming 


‘mto the business world with a college 
‘gyell, and Mr. Roosevelt had been 
@forced by poverty into a seat on the 


|< tthdelivery wagon, there is small doubt 


“that, in the end, each would have 
turned up somewhere near the place 
in which he stands today—the first a 
millionaire; the second a public man. 
For, from the first, each had a mind of 
his own a backbone that did not bend. 

All roads lead to success for the 
Schwabs and the Roosevelis—the 
young men of character and determi- 
nation, whose ambitions and_ ideals 
erystalize early; who, as boys, can see 
the course and the goal. And all ve- 
hicles, from milk wagons to automo- 
biles, look alike to them if they are 
going their way. 

Bill White, who masquerades in the 
magazines as William Allen White, 
has proved that a Kansas editor, even 

‘if he knows all his subscribers by their 
first names, will be heard from one end 
of the country to the other when he 
has something to say. And he will get 
the floor as quickly as the fellow who 
believes that his weight on the tip end 
of Manhattan keeps the continent 
from turning turtle. 

When Elkins, the Philadelphia mil- 
lionaire, walked along Broad street a 
poor boy, he picked out a corner lot 
vand said: “Here I will build my 
house.” And there, years later, he 
built. He began life with a concrete 
picture of a brownstone front on 
Broad Street before him; and he start- 
ed right out to hunt for building ma- 
terial. 

Men of this make need no advice 
and little sympathy. They could find 
water in the Arizona desert and raise 
wheat in the Bad Lands. ‘Sometimes 
they get an education in college and 
sometimes they get one in a hall-bed- 

room when their salary has stopped 
for the day. It makes no difference 
how or where; they get one. Like the 
rest of us, they are creatures of cir- 
cumstance and environment; but, if 
they don’t fancy the circumstances, 
they change them, and, if their envi- 
ronment is unpleasant, they move 
around the corner where it is more to 
their liking. 

But a good many young men—in 





* Nos. 56 and 57, of our series of the World's 
Best Poems, arranged enpectaliy for THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER by the editor. In this 
series selections from the following authors 
have already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs Brown & rd Byron, Campbell, Eugene 

m 


Field, Goldsmith, Lei Hunt, Holmes, Omar 
Khayyam, Kipling, Lampman, Lanier, Long- 
»feliow, Lowell, Markham, Macaulay, Milton. 


fact, most young men—do not start 
out with so clear an idea of what they 
wish to accomplish. They may have 
just as brilliant possibilities latent in 
them, but as boys they do not develop 
directness of purpose and sureness of 
plan. 


Every mail brings us letters from 
fellows in school and just out of it 
who are floundering around trying to 
discover what they ought: to do or 
what they can do in the world. Some- 
times these letters are from young 
men who have made a first hit-or-miss 
venture into business and have missed. 
They tell us something of their educa- 
tion, something of their personality, 
and ask us to diagnose their cases and 
to write success prescriptions for 
them. 

Medicine cannot be practiced by 
mail, and failure cannot be cured 
with a few pink pellets of advice for 
poor people—easy to give and pleasant 
to take. But there are certain sim- 
ple and fundamental rules of health 
which may be safely laid down for all 
men; and there are certain vital rules 
of conduct which should be followed 
by all beginners in business. 


Every job has three fixed dimensions 
—Character, Carefulness and Com- 
mon-sense. Without them a boy will 
almost surely fail; with them it is not 
certain that he will succeed. The 
fourth dimension of a job is X—the 
unknown quantity in success. It is 
what the Schawbs and Roosevelts 
have, and what the uncertain and the 
undecided have not. Some men are 
born with it; and yet others do not 
have it and cannot get it. 


It defies definition; yet some of its 
properties we know; and the most im- 
portant of them is Initiative. The 
man yith initiative is the one who 
combines thinking and doing. He 
begins as the boy who is ready. He 
becomes the clerk who learns; the 
salesman who holds old and discovers 
new trade; the manager who saves 
and imprves; the junior partner who 
sees to-morrow’s dangers and plans 
for next month’s possibilities. And 
he ends as the Boss. 


This brings us back to first princi- 
ples. There can be no great success 
yithout consecration and there can be 
ho consecration without a _ call— 
whether it be to preach or to sell. 
Until a man feels this call he cannot 
step into the world of affairs with 
any certainty of finding himself and 
his place. He must first know his 
own mind, whether he wants to be a 
broker or a preacher; and no one can 
make it up for him. 


A young man should not permit 
another to meddle with his future. 
Even his father, the one who should 
best understand his character and ca- 
pabilities, may guide him into the 
wrong way—a stranger almost surely 
will. But he may be helped to know 
himself, to find his work in the world, 
and this is the first duty of a father 
and the chief end of a college educa- 
tion.—Saturday Evening Post. 





THE SWEET GIRL GRADUATE. 





Now comes the young person, 
known as “the sweet girl graduate,” 
and makes her bow to the world. The 
most serious-minded of the world’s 
workers is not so impressed with the 
seriousness of life as is she; but even 
this does not make her less attractive. 
She is altogether delightful, good- 
looking and healthy, with a wide in- 
terest in people and things. She is 
the sort of girl that it is-good to fall 
in love with. But there is one draw- 
back observation is that she 
does not readily fall in love herself, 
and she is not so willing as she might 
be to get married and take her share 
of home responsibilities. She has 
found so many ways to have a good 
time. She is capable of earning her 
own money, and she likes to be inde- 
pendent, so she hesitates about ac- 
cepting responsibilities, about commit- 
ting herself to a 
sphere. 





our 


certain narrow 
She has had glimpses of all 
the kingdoms in the world, and she 
wants them for her own. So the world 
loses a good many good mothers, and 
many young men do not the 


wives they ought to have. 


get 


There are two sides to every ques- 
tion, but it certainly seems as if the 
college girl looked somewhat askance 
at matrimony. And then comes the 
question, if this is true, Is the educa- 
tion which makes young women feel 
that way toward life a good thing? 
The answer is that in so far that it 
does draw a girl away from the proper 
appreciation of her duties and privi- 
leges as a mere woman, in so far does 
it fail of being what it ought to be.— 





July Woman’s Honie Companion. 





The Progressive Farmer, Ju'y 1, 1802 


MAKING A FORTUNE. 





It is often said of certain men that 
they have been the architects of their 
own fortunes. So must every one be. 
But may not one fall heir to a million? 
He may, indeed, but that million is not 
a fortune to him unless he makes it 
so. Quite likely it may prove to be 
his worst misfortune. Nature may 
endow another with fine eyesight, but 


if he uses his eyes mainly in the 
search for things degrading, if, 
through them, he takes delight 


abominations, his eyes are his misfor- 
tune. ‘And so on of all possessions. 
It is what we do with them that makes 
them a fortune or a misfortune to us. 
—Exchange, 





ELI’S IRISH-DIALECT STORY. 





Eli Perkins ¢old the following Irish 
story that occurred when he was on 
General Chetlain’s staff in Memphis: 

“After scouting down in Mississippi 
one day I sent Corporal Mike Donan 
into the hospital tent to see how badly 
Patrick Kelly was wounded. 

“‘Howly Moses, Pat,’ said Mike, ‘yez 
pale as a ghost. In th’ name iv’ th’ 
virgin, do yez be afther dyin’? 

““Mike Donan,’ said Pat, opening 
his eyes, ‘an’ is thot yers’lf? 

‘OTs? 

“‘Well, yez knows thot blatherin’ 
spalpeen iv an Oirish drummer from 
Kalamizoo? 

“<¢Thot I do.’ 

“<“He bet me a dollar to a pint just 
before th’ battle thot I couldn’t swal- 
low an egg widout breaknin’ th’ shell— 
th’ shell iv it.’ 

“ ‘Naw.’ 

“ ‘Vis.’ 

“Did ye do it?’ 

oT aid.’ 

“‘Then fwat’s ailin’ ye?” 

“<Tt’s doon there, laying his hand 
on his stomach. ‘If I joomp about I'll 
br’ak it an’ cut me stummick wid th’ 
shell. If I kape quiet th’ thing’ll hatch 
oot an’ I'll have a Shanghai rooster 
a-clawin’ me insides.’ ” 





FOR KNOWING HOW TO WORK. 





An ambitious boy realizes that, to 
rise in the world, he must know the 
business he has chosen, through and 
through, from top to bottom. He keeps 
his eyes open; nothing escapes his at- 
tention; he is always alert, all the 
time absorbing, and reaching out for 
knowledge, experience, methods, and 
system. 

He does not think so much of the 
little salary he gets as of the oppor- 
tunity to learn his trade or profes- 
sion. To be where he can observe all 
that’ is done, in close touch with’ the 
men at the head of affairs, where he 
can learn all the details, and where he 
can study and compare methods, and 
acquire the secret of his employer’s 
success—these things, he realizes, are 
worth many times more to him than 
his salary. He is satisfied with get- 
ting enough to live on, besides the 
chance to learn, to get drill and discip- 
line. When he gets through at night, 
a shrewd, ambitious boy realizes that 
what he has earried away with his 
eyes, during the day, what he has got 
by keeping his mind alert, and by his 
deductions as to the best methods of 
handling the business, are worth many 
times more to him than the few dimes 
paid to him for his day’s work. He 
knows that, if it is in him, he will be 
able in a single day, in the future, to 
make more, perhaps, than his whole 
year’s present salary. 

It is knowing how to do things that 
is of value. 

It is said that a skilled mechanic 
once sent in the following items in a 
bill for a small job— 





For doing the work ....... $.25 
For knowing how ......... 24.75 
Total . 25.00 


It was the knowing how that added 
value to his services, not the mere do- 
ing. It was the years of discipline, of 
dry details and drudgery, the years of 
learning the trade, with little eompen- 
sation, that gave the value. 

Hundreds of boys in this country, 
today, are bemoaning their small sal- 
aries and lack of opportunities, when 
they are right in the whirlpool of bus- 
iness or trade, the finest school possi- 
ble for them. If they fould keep their 
eyes open, and their minds alert, and 
learn to see things and absorb knowl- 
edge, they would no tonger complain 
of “no chance,” or say that luek 
against them. They would realize 
that they have been set on the road to 
fortune, and that, by sturdy trudging, 
they can arrive in triumph at the goal. 
—QO. 8S. Marden, in July “Success.” 
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Our Social Chat. 


#* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, W. 0. # 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The feed! Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most en n- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by send 
us a letter on some subject of general interes 
and Writing Geneeter as 0 as ble. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and t- 
gen ere = = —, yy on. 

u do no 8 our real name pear 
in Teint, give name By which you wish B be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a — 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N. C. 











AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. : 
Rebecca, Mrs. S. F. T. and Margaret 
intertain us this week with interest- 
ing letters concerning old times. We 
hope for a continuation of these en- 
joyable narratives of past events by 
our older readers; let us at the same 
time hear from some of the younger 
members regarding present occur- 
rences. What are you doing? Many 
of you are visiting; some are travel- 
ling. Can’t you find time to tell us of 
the pleasure you are having? Remem- 
ber there are those who must stay at 
home and the nice letters you could 
write would afford these much pleas- 
ure. If one cannot visit a place, the 
next best thing is to have one who has 
been there, tell of it. All of us en- 
joyed Mrs. Mull’s letters telling us of 
her trip to California. Now, you may 
not go so far away as she did, but you 
will see things as~interesting, so just 
tell us of them; we will listen with 
pleasure. I get letters with sad stories 
of lives that have known little sun- 
shine but many shadows. Some are 
afflicted with rheumatism, and others 
have never walked; still they are in- 
terested in our Circle, and the letters 
in it are enjoyed by them. It makes 
us happy when we feel that we are 
doing good, and by letters to the Cir- 
cle it is possible to cheer these shut- 
ins. Let us hear from you. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





AN INCIDENT OF SLAVERY DAYS. 





The Ninth of Our Series of Articles on ‘‘ Old 
Times in the South." 

Dear Aunt Jennie: If not too late 
for the ante-bellum series, I wish to 
narrate a bit of history gleaned from 
my mother’s childhood recollections, 
and as it illustrates the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the negro race, that 
pitiable people so allied to the old 
South, it may be of interest to some 
of our readers, and not amiss as a 
reminiscence of the by-gone days. 

Many of the negroes were faithful, 
and self-satrificing, devoted nurses, 
while others were evil, and only kept 
under by fear—a conglomeration of 
good and bad, love and hatred. Mv 
mother, when quite a little girl loseing 
her maternal parent, naturally fell to 
the care of her nurse, who was an el- 
derly colored woman, and loverd her 
very tenderly. “Mammy,” as she called 
her, used to frequently take her little 
charge down to the cabin, where she 
was petted, and shared many a “stolen 
sweet” in this literal sense of the word 
for Sambo knew how to steal, as well 
as love and hate. But when the 
twilight shadows deepened “father” 
came and claimed his little girl. 

Nestling the curly head closely to 
his manly bosom, sleeping thus one 
night, the moonlight streaming 
through the uncovered glass window, 
she was awakened by an outlaw whom 
she knew well, standing there cursing 
her father, brandishing his gun, until 
she was frenzied with fear, screaming 
to the top of her voice. 

“Raise your old head. Just move 
from that dear child and I will kill 
you,” said the outlaw. . 

Then, as if fearing some bad conse- 
quence his voice softened, as he said: 
“Hush, Honey, don’t you ery. I would 
not harm a hair on your head for the 
world, but if I can git you away I 
will blow his brains out.” 

Then he walked away, saying he 
would break down the door, which he 
did. But as he left the window, that 
gave the father the wanted opportuni- 
ty. The loaded shot gun was near by, 
and as the door broke in a heavy load 
of buck-shot stretched the negro’s life- 
threshold. He 
had been outlawed by his neighboring 
master because of his unruly disposi- 
tion, therefore forbidden the premises 
where his wife quartered, thus arous- 
ing all the bitterness of his vindictive 
nature, 

Did any one 
wife did. 


less form across the 


care? Perhaps the 
Was it a matter for the 
Court? No, nor for the newspapers, 
for there were none issued in our 
county, and the whole community re- 
joiced in the thought that the neigh- 
borhood had been rid of a great nui- 
sance. MARGARET. 





IN LOUISIANA IN WAR TIMES. 


The Tenth of Our Series of Artioles on ‘‘ Old 
Times in the South.”’ 


Dear Aunt Jennie: Perhaps no na- 
tion ever existed whose prospects for 
a brilliant future exceeded our dear 
Southland. Many of her sons and 
daughters surrounded by all the ad- 
vantages and luxuries of affluence, 
their hopes and desires were in their 
zenith when the cruel war began; the 
remembrance of it haunts us like an 
evil dream. It cost the lives of so 
many of our loved ones, and left so 
many almost penniless. Yet I believe 
the freedom of the slaves was best for 
the South, and would not, if we could, 
have them back in slavery again. It 
has surely relieved their owners of a 
grave responsibility, for I think we 
were responsible for the care of their 
souls as well as of their bodies. 

Allow me to recall an incident in my 
life. It was in the sixties, and dur- 
ing the war. Our home then was in 
Southern Louisiana. I, the young 
wife of a Southern planter, far away 
from my childhood’s home, felt the 
horror of the war more keenly. My 
husband, an officer in the Confederate 
service, was home on an extended fur- 
lough. “Grim-visaged” war was reign- 
ing in our fair and beautiful clime, 
devastating and ‘lemolishing the EI- 
dorado of the South. We could hear 
the bombardment of one of the forts, 
and knew that the Federal troops 
would soon be in our midst. My hus- 
band had returned from our nearest 
village. Having learned the situation 
of affairs, he ‘came dashing home 
mounted on his faithful horse *Jobn 
Morgan” (whien remained wih kim 
during the war), and w'th an air of de- 
cision bade us make hurried prepara- 
tions to leave home. 

Giving orders to the foreman of the 
plantation to have all the negroes to 
be ready as soon as possible, wagons, 
carts, and every available vehicle were 
pressed into service. The large four- 
mule wagons transported provisions, 
the little negroes and old ones that 
were not able to walk—and articles of 
clothing, a few cooking utensils, etc. 
All of the cattle were driven, the 
strong and able-bodied negroes walked. 
When our train was completed, it 
reached several hundred yards. 

By early morn we moved off as refu- 
gees, going we knew not where, only 
trying to get out of reach of the 
Yankees. 

Our departure was so hurried, I, be- 
ing young and inexperienced, left cur- 
tains hanging at the windows, carpets 
on the floors, pictures on the walls, 
and various other articles of value. 
Our larders were filled with all the 
costly viands of ante-bellum days. 
Among them was a hogshead of sugar, 
just from the sugar house (of which 
we gave the negroes privilege to help 
themselves and take as much as they 
eould conveniently carry), cases of 
wine, canned goods, ete., all left to be 
destroyed or appropriated to the use 
of the enemy. 

I remember that in the midst of con- 
fusion one of our old family servants 
“Mammy Easter,”— typical Southern 
negress—with her bandanna handker- 
chief arranged in turban style on her 
head, spotless white kerchief around 
her neck, came to my room, and found 
me in tears and so bewildered as how 
1o proceed to pack up, what to take 
and what to leave. With her good 
judgment and the interest she had al- 
ways felt in me, she was truly a friend 
in need. She said “Laws, honey, you 
aint used to nothing like dis, you jes 
go sit down, and Mammy and Viney 
will tend to packing dese things.” 

As our train moved slowly along the 
beautiful banks of Bayou Rapids, it 
was one continuous panorama of love- 
ly homes. Beautiful sloping lawns, 
with artistic gateways opening up into 
beautiful gardens hidden behind well 
kept shrubbery; spacious ‘mansions 
with long verandas covered with Mar- 
chal Neil roses. Many of the tropical 
fruits could be seen loaded with golden 
oranges, bananas or lemons. I have 
traveled on the Hudson, admired its 
grandeur and beauty, with its Pali- 
sades on one side and elegant villas on 
the other; yet the scenery on the 
grand old Mississippi and the mean- 
dering bayous of Southern Louisiana 
before the war would compare favor- 
ably with it. 

We were six long weeks 
Texas. 





reaching 
There we abode until hostili- 
ties ceased, our slaves continuing with 
us and faithful until the end of the 
war, when they were told by their 
former master that he no longer own- 
ed them—they were free! 

The condition of those owned by 
humane masters was better than now, 
and I believe they were happier. They 
“took no thought of the morrow.” As 


each season came, the 
good warm clothing, 
When sick they we 
necessary a physic 
some communities several 
would join together and ep me 
minister of the Gospel to mead 
a month on their plantations Th 
tachment between master eal d 
was remarkable, and their famil 
the same. There are several ry 
family negroes living now at “a 
er’s old homestead, and when T 
the old home they come to the « ' 
house” to see me, give me a he 
handshake, and love to talk 
dents that happened “fore de war 

And now since Southern bayo 
are at rest in their scabbards. 
many of our brave Southern he 
have fought their last battle, nog 
important issues have arisen: , 
problems of serious import, are be 
the rising generation to solve, 
soon, ah, soon! the reminiscenceg 
the old South will be among the ;}; 
of the past! 
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THE INVASION OF THE YANKERS 





Interesting Reminisences of Pinay 
Blue-Coats—No. 11 of Our Series, 

Dear Aunt Jennie: I will atte 
to write you on the old times jp 
South. I was a little child when 
war began, and will first tell you q 
I imagined the Yankees were. I y; 
hear people talk of the Yankees, 
our people going to fight they 
thought them to be something likg 
alligator, killing and eating the q 
ple; had no idea that they were 
until they came. 

We all had to spin and weaye y 
we wore. Spun cotton cost $i 
bunch, therefore we had to spin| 
warp and filling. Sister and I 
our spinning wheels our spin-ano, 
put it in the place of a piano, ar 
tell you, girls, we could make ¢ 
sing. I have often spun from sixt 
to eighteen ounces of wool a day, 
mother did the carding; have sp 
ounces of cotton a day and gone { 
ing. I appreciated a new homey 
dress then more than the girls do tf 
cashemeres these days, and a g 
mixed dress looked really nice. 

We would weave pieces for our} 
net fronts out of split reeds and sq 
of them out of oat straws. I tho 
the oat straws made the prettiest | 
net. One young lady friend was n 
ried during the war; her dress 
homespun, and I guess she felt 
grand in it as she would in silk. 

The great horror of it all was¥ 
the war was over and the coming 
the Yankees. They camped about 
miles from us and we lived near a 
which attracted their attention. { 
might look out and see from fifty 
hundred coming at any time, and 
I would see them coming I would 
gin to ery and shake with a ner 
chill. 

Just imagine how you would fed 
see a body of men coming from all 
rections with swords and bowie ku 
and pistols all belted round their 4 
ies, coming with all the speed t 
mules and horses could bring tht 
They wouldn’t think of opening 2 
nor would they slacken their speed, 
stick their spurs and make their ho 
leap over the fence and ride right 
to the door. Then they would th 
down their lines, jump off their ho 
and right in the house they would 
plundering and searching every ™ 
and bureau and closet and taking 
destroying everything as they wel 

One asked father if he had a4 
Father told him he did and was 0% 
ed to get it. He told them it wa 
the house; they could get it if! 
wanted it. He began to curse fal 
and drew out his sword. Father 
him they could kill him, but cou! 
scare him. You can imagine our! 
and it didn’t take mother long ' 
the gun for them and the soldier br 
it in two or three pieces over the b 
ister. 

The house and yard were 
black or blue with them that d 
there were about one hundred and 
ty there at one time. That day' 
did us more harm than any other; ! 
went with their carts, carried off 
our corn ond wheat from our b 
went to our smoke-house and toos 
last piece of meat except a pice? : 
had been cut, caught all the chic 
they could find, hunted the nest 
eggs. At last they found three 
that were setting and would 
hatched the next week. They t0°* 
eggs from under them though mot 


alm 


i 


h 


begged them to let them alone 4°" 
would soon hatch. 


One Yankee came to the hous 
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cotton, for he intended to have some 
of that honey out in the bee gums. Of 
course, the cotton was hurriedly got- 
ten, but amongst all our tears and 
fears, laughter was bound to come 
when we saw a dozen or more tackle 
the bee gums. The bees were much 
praver than Mr. Bluejacket, for they 
made him make tracks through the 
field. 

One got our dried fruit. Mother 
got hold of the sack and told him he 
must not take it from her children, 
but he said he must have it for the 
hospital. Then came an officer who 
made him give it up; said the hospital 
would never see it. They cut open 
beds and emptied them in the fields. I 
have now a pair of white satin slip- 
pers that they took from some one; 
I guess they were their wedding slip- 
pers. 

Father went next day, and got us a 
guard, and they never plundered us 
another time. Some of them would 
often come to get us to prepare meals 
for them; would give us coffee or su- 
gar for it or pay the money. Of course, 
coffee was preferred, for we knew no 
other than rye coffee sweetened with 
sorghum. That is what we called our 
molasses, made at home and boiled in 
our wash pots. We children would 
gather white mulberries and press all 
the juice out through a cloth and boil 
it to make candy, and a time we would 
have pulling mulberry candy. Some 
made candy out of watermelons; I 
never tried them. 

We had a hard time, but the Lord 
blessed us that year after all was 
taken from us. The Yankees left in 
about eight weeks; then all of us went 
to the camps and got what we could 
to eat and carried it home. We got 
old horses that they left, for they took 
our horses and carried them off. Our 
crops that year were the best they ever 
were, and everybody made enough to 
eat. I could tell you much more about 
the war and the coming of the 
Yankees, but I have written enough. 
As this is the first letter I have ever 
attempted for publication, I hope it 
may escape the waste basket and give 
no offence. MRS. S. F. T. 

Wayne Co., N. C. 





PHYSICAL CULTURE 
MOTHER. 


IN HELPING 


America still has several million 
girls who find a large part of their 
physical culture in helping mamma, 
and are not blushing because of the 
fact. For such girls, the vista of pos- 
sibilities is long and alluring. 

For arms, fingers, and wrists, wash- 
ing and wiping dishes will be fund 
admirable. One is as good as the oth- 
er. Perhaps the water aids in giving 
suppleness to the joints of the fingers. 
That is an advantage washing dishes 
has over wiping them. However, there 
is surely a fine elbow movement in the 
wiping. 

Bed-making, as it is still taught in 
the homely physical-culture academies 
of Yankee farmhouses, cannot be too 
highly recommended. With the fold- 
ing of every counterpane, blanket, and 
sheet, the arms are stretched as far 
apart as they will go, each hand hold- 
ing one end. Then, standing perfectly 
erect, the chest is thrown out. Quick- 
ly the hands are brought together 
again, and presto! the sheet is folded 
double! Shoulders, body and limbs are 
all developed by the mattress-turning. 
The eye and the sense of symmetry 
learn much from the regular arrange- 
ment of counterpane and pillows. Of 
course, this exercise ought not to be 
carried too far. 

Sweeping gives much the same mo- 
tion, without the jerkiness of golfing 
strokes. For the graceful perfection 
of arms and shoulders, so much desir- 
ed by every ambitious girl, nothing 
could be better. I do not advise excess 
in this recreation. But there will be 
nothing harmful if you only sweep 
each room in the house once a week. : 

Floor-scrubbing, like lawn tennis, 18 
rather violent, and not to be tried un- 
less you are sure about your heart. 
At first, it will be almost as severe on 
the knees as rowing in a shell; but, as 
you get used to the occupation, it will 
give a subtle satisfaction of its own. 

Running up stairs when mamma 
wants something is first-class exercise, 
and running down stairs is almost as 
good. Interesting diversions will be 
found in egg-beating, and ice-cream 
freezing. Dusting ought to have a 
chapter by itself. First, you are down 
on all fours; then you are on tiptoe, 
seeing how far the duster will reach. 
This tiptoeing, with its ankle develop- 
ment, is superb! But that isn’t all! 
You twist yourself into all sorts of 
positions to get at the corners of the 
carved furniture. First you are on 
one knee, and then on the other. Every 
muscle, every tendon is brought into 
service before you are through. Even 
this magnificent exercise can be over- 
done, but you will make no mistake if 
you only dust every room after you 
have swept it,—although most house- 
keepers dust oftener.—Cynthia West- 
over Alden, in April “Success.” 





Children’s Column. 


Christian Life Column. 


The Progressive Farmer, July 1. 1962 





Woman’s Work. 





ENTERTAINING SISTER'S BEAU, 





My sister’s beau’s a feller ’t mos’ any 
one’d like, 

He’s awful good t’ me, an’ once he let 
me ride his bike, 

He’d lef’ it standin’ by the gate, out- 
side, an’ I got on— 

An’ maw lit into scoldin’, but he took 
my part, doggone! 

He said I wouldn’t hurt it, an’ I didn’t 
neither. Say! 

But ain’t it mean to scold a boy ’fore 
compn’y that a-way? 

My tops an’ balls he looks at, an’ my 
“For a Good Boy” cup, 

When I’m a-entertainin’ him while sis 
is dressin’ up. 


He’s jes’ wrapped up in furrin stamps, 
postmarks an’ tin tags, too; 

I showed him mine, an’ he jes’ looked 
my whul collection through. 

He says he “dotes” on bird eggs, an’ 
he handles ’em as if 

He knowed ’ey’d break like ev’ rything 
if once ’ey got a biff! 

An’, say, he listens to me when I tell 
him things on sis, 

*Bout her last beau, jes’ fore him, an’ 
how I seed ’em kiss! 

The feller laughin’, says: “Oho, 
knowledge deep I sup”— 
When I’m a-entertainin’ him while sis 

is dressin’ up. 


of 


’N’en sis she comes down stairs, “with 
face as fair as any saint,” 

I heard him say softlike to her,—he 
doesn’t know it’s paint! 

I'm ’most afeard to tell him, though I 
want to mighty bad, 

Fr he’s the tiptest-toptest beau ’at sis 
she ever had, 

An’ ’tisn’t right to fool him. Gee! he 
tells such bully things, 

Of shootin’ bears an’ catermounts, an’ 
all such scary things; 

An’ me an’ him talk ev’rything, from 
porkypine to pup, 

While I’m a-entertainin’ him while sis 
is dressin’ up. 

—Leslie’s Weekly. 





MANNERS FOR BOYS 





Keep step with any one you walk 
with. 

Hat lifted in saying “Good-bye,” or 
“How do you do?” 

Hat lifted when offering a seat in 
a car, or in acknewledging a favor. 

Always precede a lady up-stairs, and 
ask her whether you may precede her 
in passing through a crowd or public 
place. 

Let ladies pass through a door first, 
standing aside for them. 

Let a lady pass first always, unless 
she asks you to precede her. 

Look people straight in the face 
when speaking or being spoken to. 

In the parlor stand till every lady 
in the room is seated; also older peo- 
ple. 

Rise if a lady comes in after you are 
seated, and stand till she takes a seat. 

Hat off the moment you enter a 
street door, and when you step into a 
private hall or office. 

Never play with 
spoon. 

Use your handkerchief unobtrusive- 
ly always. 

Do not take your napkin in a bunch 
in your hand. 

In the dining-room take your seat 
after ladies and elders. 

Rise when ladies leave the room, and 
stand till they are out. 

Eat as fast or as slowly as others, 
and finish the course when they do. 

Cover the mouth with hand or nap- 
kin when obliged to remove anything 
from it. 

Do not look toward a bedroom door 
when passing. Always knock at any 
private room door. 

Tf all go out together, gentlemen 
stand by the door till ladies pass. 

Special rules for the mouth are that 
all noise in eating and smacking of 
the lips should be avoided. 

These rules are imperative. There 
are many other little points which add 
to the grace of a gentleman, but to 
break any of these is almost unpar- 
donable. 

“Did you make up all these rules, 
auntie?” said Roy, as a copy, neatly 
printed by a typewriter, was placed in 
his hands. 

“Make them up? No! These are 
just the common rules of society 
which every gentleman observes. You 
will not find your father failing in one 
of them. 

“Well, but he is a man!” said Roy, 
deprecatingly. 

“And do you not wish to be a manly 
boy ?” 

Roy said nothing, but it was noticed 
that the rules were placed very care- 
fully in his drawer. 

Some months have passed since and 
auntie has had the pleasure of hearing 
repeatedly the remark, “What a man- 
ly, thoughtful little nephew you have,” 
as one and another observed his polite 
and careful attention to others.—Un- 
identified. 
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VALUE OF A GOOD NAME. 


A good name is the best protection 
a young man can provide against evil 
days. If Jim Wilcox had lived half 
right the jury would not have agreed 
so quickly that he was guilty of the 
crime with which he was charged, but 
he was so worthless and wicked that 
the evidence against him was readily 
accepted and believed. Testing times 
will come in the life of every young 
man. There are slanderous tongues 
ever ready to destroy the reputation 
and stab the character. It is a pity 
that we are obliged to believe that 
there are around us every day those 
so debased and corrupt as to rejoice 
at the downfall of a good man. What 
a rock of Gibralter a good name is to 
a man who is maliciously assailed! 
Covet a good name boys. Its price is 
above rubies.—Charity and Children. 





AN EXPERT ON DRINK. 


Seved Ribbing, the famous profes- 
sor of medicine at the Swedish uni- 
versity of Lund, makes these remark- 
able statements in concluding an ad- 
dress on one phase of the drink curse: 

“How large a per cent of moral 
downfalls are caused through drink I 
am unable to say, but certainly it is 
not infrequent that you hear from 
many a questioned youth.for an an- 
swer, ‘I was somewhat under the in- 
fluence of liquor.” Through drunken- 
ness and in drunkenness one accus- 
toms himself to conditions which, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, would be 
religiously shunned. In course of 
time the sense of shame is overcome, 
and silenced, and the evil habits are 
looked upon as an every-day necessity. 
The cases when a young man will in 
cold-bloodedness and with a clear head 
and with decided intention throw him- 
self into the arms of prostitution are 
very seldom in comparison with those 
that happen under the influence of 
liquor. An English army physician 
has shown figuratively that sickness in 
a troop is much less among the total 
abstainers than with the balance of 
the men.” 





WHAT I8 ITS MESSAGE? 





What does your money say to you? 
What message does it bring? Is it one 
of hope, of culture, of soul-growth, of 
education, of opportunity to help oth- 
ers, or is it a message suggesting more 
land, more thousands for yourself ? 

Does it bring a message of generos- 
ity, or of meanness; of broader man- 
hood, or of more selfish exclusiveness ; 
of larger aims, or of lower ideals? The 
character of the answer to these ques- 
tions measures the worth of 
career. 


your 


If your success does not mean open- 
ing wider the door of opportunity to 
those about you; if it does not mean 
encouragement, inspiration, and help- 
fulness to those who are struggling to 
get up in the world; if it does not 
mean a wider outlook upon life, a 
truer measure of real values, you have 
missed the higher meaning of life and 
have failed to catch the keynote of the 
great harmony of the universe. 

What if you have yzathered money, 
if you have starved the mind; what 
if you have broad acres, if you have 
a narrow intellect; what are houses, 
stocks, and bonds to a man too small, 
mean, and narrow to use them wisely? 
What if you have reached the top of 
the ladder yourself, if you have crowd- 
ed others off and kicked the ladder 
down after your own ascent! Is this 
success ?’—to keep others back ? 

No man climbs the ladder success- 
fully who does not grasp firmly and 
helpfully the hands of others who are 
crippled and handicapped in their 
climbing. When riches beget greed, 
they become perfectly useless. The 
man who possesses them creates ani- 
mosity among his fellow beings while 
his own life is a burden. 

The man who mounts the Jadder 
alone without trying to help others, 
lacks the warmth of human sympathy, 
the touch of helpfulness, the quality 
of humanity.—Success for July. 





“Pshaw, you’re afraid!” “Yes, I 
am! I’m afraid of being sorry—and 
it’s the only thing I’m afraid of in this 
world!” It was a scrap of a street 
conversation, and the two girls who 
spoke were out of sight before the 
words had died on the air. But one 
listener, at least, was stronger for 
having heard them.—Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 





He—Do you really believe ignorance 
is bliss? She—I don’t know. You 
seem to be happy.—Exehange. 





THE CHILD TO THE FATHER. 


Father, it’s your love that safely 
guides me, 

Always it’s around me, night and 

ay, 

It shelters me, and soothes, but never 
chides me, 

Yet, father, there’s a shadow in my 
way. 


All the day, my father, I am playing 

Under trees where sunbeams dance 
and dart— 

But often just at night when I am 
praying 

I feel this awful hunger in my heart. 

Father, there is something—it has 
missed me— 

I’ve felt it through my little days 
and years; 

And even when you petted me and 
kissed me 

I’ve cried myself to sleep with burn- 
ing tears. 


Today I saw a child and mother walk- 
ing, 

I caught a gentle shining in her eye, 

And music in her voice when she was 
talking— 

Oh, father, is it that that makes me 
cry? 


Oh, never can I put my arms around 
her, 
Or never cuddle closer in the night; 
Mother, oh, my mother!—I’ve not 
found her— 
I look for her and ery from dark 
to light! 


—By Robert Bridges, in Ladies Home 
Journal. 





A THOUGHT FOR DISH WASHEBS. 

Do you know it is real missionary 
work, we believe, to continue to agi- 
tate the dishcloth and dish washing 
questions. Why there are housekeep- 
ers in the U. S., we are told, who just 
wash all their dishes, glass, silver, 
greasy plates and all, through a sort 
of luke warm dish water, wring out 
the dishcloth and wipe them with it. 
Wipe all of them, mind you, in this 
way. No nice, hot suds at first, no 
rinsing in hot, clear water, no dry dish 
towels, no nothing to make the dishes 
sweet and clean, and the occupation 
rather a pleasure than a drudgery. 

“Line upon line and precept upon 
precept.” There must be a way to 
arouse such housekeepers; to impress 
upon them the filthy, unhygienie side 
of the matter. Think of the microbes 
fostered under such a regime! Dish 
washing and caring for beds are two 
important things, not alone to the 
housewife, but to all the world. We 
hope our young housekeepers, the lit- 
tle girls growing up, will begin right. 
Habit is everything.—Selected. 





To take life as God gives it, not as 
we want it, and then make the best of 
it, is the hard lesson that life puts be- 
fore the human soul to learn.—Anna 
R. Brown. 








NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

President—W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
Connty. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne County. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, Cur- 
rituck County. 

Doorkeeper —Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah. 


Johnson, Salisbury, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John G aham, Warrenton. 

D-. J. E. Pe s n, Pikeville. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
OFFICERS, 


Commissioner—S. L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman 

State Veterinarian—Tait Butler. 

State ( hemist—B. W. Kilgore 

Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarihy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 





AGRI. ULTUBRAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Releigh. 
Agriculturist—U. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West!Ralaigh. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
President—J, VanLindley, Pomona, 
Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman, 

Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley,Chair- 
man, J. F. Gulliver, B von Herff, 0. W. Biack- 
nall, T. K, Bruner, Franklin Sherman, P, H. 
Beck. 

District Vice-Pre: idents—W, L, Baxter, Ridge- 
way; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. Cole, 
Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern Pines; 
Moses Cone, blowing Rock. 

STATE AGRICULTURAL SOOIETY, 
President—J. A. Long, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh, 





Tr-asurer—C, B Denson, Raleigh, 














; INCHESTER 


“LEADER” and “REPEATER” 
SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


are used by the best shots in the country because they are so accurate, 
uniform and reliable. Allthe world’s championships and records have been 
won and made by Winchester sheils. Shoot them and you’ll shoot well. 






























SHOES 


USED BY THE BEST SHOTS,*SOLD EVERYWHERE 
FOR. 


$5.00 $3.50 


Is made‘in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


We think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $3.50 and get the best shoes made, 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 




















































































































Offer Extra Special. 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. ‘ 

; 


THE COMMONER _ |s That Paper. 


SO eens fest, sO 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: : 


The Commoner alone per year........ Scvateoe $ 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 


1.00 
The Commoner 
The Progressive Farmer Together one year 91.50 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists’ on receipt of 
1.50. Send all orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


' THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. N. 














Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Goy- 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
the age. The whole work treats of 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 

Grooming, Shoeing Dootoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse. 
This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issned which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has a 
heavy, tough paper binding. 

















OUR GREAT OFFER, 


Wefare prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subsori 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or 83 in nine 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far. 
mer one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 
Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

RALEIGH, N. C. 


ATTENTION! PLANTERS AND FARMERS. 
The Park Region Mutual Hail Insurance Assoctation 


WILL INSURE YOUR OROPS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
BY HAIL 


RATES REASONABLE. 


Insures Tobacco For $100.00 per Acre. 
Insures Cotton For $15.00 per Acre. 




















CaLL AT Room 2, GrounpD FLoor, PULLEN BuILpIne, RaAueian, N. C., 


or acares CAPT, EM, PACE, General Agent, 
P. 0. Box 54. RALEIGH, N. C. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 
about your premises? Others do not, 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


calls them to you. Take the caller and 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chien 
ens and birds and please your wife. 

Turkey Hunt 
te | made excitable and profitable by the useot 


, Draughon Turkey Caller. 


Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever pro 
duced and never fails to draw them to 

These callers are furnished by mail postpald a 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. G 





RHEUMACIDE CURED HON. 
H. H. HARTLEY. 


“TyRo, N. C., May 10th, 1901. 

THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 
Gentlemen: had rheumatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fall of 1809 my shoulder 
me stiff and 1 could not use it. Mr. 
J. B. Smith, druggist, of Lexington 
recommended KHEUMACI DE. 1 


bought one bottle and before using half 


of it, found it was relieving me. Be- 
fore finishing third bottie I could raise 
and straighten my arm. and it has 
cured me, Ver Feprectiully, 
(Signed) H. H. HARTLEY, 

Mr. Hartley is one of the most promi- 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson county, and represented his 
county in the last legislautre. 

Rheumacide is the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. Avoid substitutes, Ali drug- 
gists sellit. Price $1. 

















lst Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 190%, 
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HOW THE BOER WAR BEGAN. 


An Interesting Story, of the Early Settlement 
of the Transvaal, the Discovery of Gold, 
the Coming of the Outlanders, and 
the Dispute. With England. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

Now that the Boer War is over, and 
the cause for which: this wonderful 
people have been fighting so bravely 
against overwhelming odds for nearly 
three years has been lost, it might be 
of interest to look back a little and 
ascertain some facts in regard to the 
grievances they had against England. 
~ To find out about the reasons for 
the trouble’ betwen England and the 
Transvaal, we must go.a good many 
years back, and it will make our knowl- 
edge more full if we learn something 
of the natural resources of the coun- 
try as well as its history. 

The Transvaal is a country of about 
120,000 square miles. It is a plateau, 
and at the same time a basin. For 
although 3,000 feet above the sea, for 
the most part, it is surrounded by 
mountains from 6,000 to 10,000 feet 
in height. The climate is good and 
suited to Europeans. It is a good 
country for grazing, and the Boers, 
who founded .the government, are 
largely engaged in cattle raising. The 
land is, however, well adapted to gen- 
eral farming, especially with an irri- 
gating system. 

THE BOERS AND THE UITLANDERS. 


The country is rich in coal and iron. 
As a matter of fact, those are probably 
the chief richés; but they are largely 
forgotten on account of the rich gold 
mines—perhaps the richest in the 
world. These are situated in the 
southwestern part of the country. 
They have attracted to the Transvaal 
people from all over the globe. To 
these people the Boers gave the name 
of Uitlanders, or Outlanders. 

At the beginning of the recent 
war with England the Outlanders num 
bered perhaps 125,000, the Boers 80,- 
000, and the natives 675,000. The 
Boers live largely in the country. 
Pretoria, the capital, is hardly large 
enough to be called a city. The only 
large city is Johannesburg, in the min- 
ing center, where there are some 100,- 
000 people, a large proportion of whom 
are Outlanders. 

The government consisted of a 
Volksraad of :two: chambers, with a 
President and Vice-President at the 
head. These were elected by the peo- 
ple.» To obtain the right to vote, or 
right of becoming a naturalized citi- 
zen, it was necessary for a foreigner 
to reside in the Transvaal fourteen 
years. 

CHARACTER OF THE BOERS. 


We have had many different ac- 
counts of the Boers themselves. We 
are told by some that they are bigot- 
ed, dirty, deceitful, and lazy. Others 
tell us quite the contraary—that they 
are indeed a rough people, but that 
they are good hearted, honest, brave, 
hospitable; and ‘their conduct in\ this 
war quite persuades us that these last 
qualities, rather than the former, are 
among their characteristics. Certain 
it is that their treatment of English 
prisoners has been most humane 
throughout the war, and this too in 
the face of the fact that as much can 
hardly be said of the treatment of 
of Boer prisoners by the English in 
some instances. Let it be granted 
that they are somewhat unprogressive, 
rough, and a little behind the times 
in education and government; yet it 
must be insisted that they are very 
tenacious, are brave and loyal, and 
are not the cruel barbarians that some 
of their enemies would have us be- 
lieve. 

THEIR TROUBLES WITH THE ENGLISH. 


It is true that they hate the Eng- 
lish, and always have, but if we re- 
view their history we will learn why. 

It was in 1652 that they were join- 
ed by many French Huguenots. From 
1795 t01802 Great Britain held the 
colony in the name of Holland. A 
year or two later she went to war 
with Holland and seized this colony 
in 1806 and got possession formally 
in 1815. 

The Boers were never satisfied with 
English rule, and were continually 
having trouble with them on account 
of slavery. Finally they decided to 
quit Cape Colony and leave it to the 
British. So in 1835 they moved to- 
ward the northeast, and within five 
years had conquered and settled what 
is now called Natal. The British 
followed them, and in1843 annexed Na- 
tal. The Boers again gave up home 
and country to the English and cross- 
ed the mountains to the west and 
founded the Orange Free State, and 
part crossed the Vaal, a branch of the 


Orange River, and settled what was 
afterwards called the South African 
Republic, or Transvaal.’ England re- 
cognified the independence of both the 
Orange Free State and the Trans- 
vaal in 1852. 

But she was not done persecuting 
the Boers by any means, and in 1867 
she found an excuse in conjunction 
with Portugal and shut the Boers off 
from the sea in the Delagoa Bay re- 
gion, and as diamonds had in the 
meantime been found'in a part of the 
Orange Free State, England seized 
this district “so she could protect the 
natives.” 

Since crosing the mountains the 
Boers had to struggle continuously 
against the natives, and in 1876-77 
it seemed doubtful if they could lon- 
ger hold out against them, so Eng- 
land stepped in and drove out the na- 
tives and took possession for herself. 
The Boers disliked this, and in 1880- 
*81 they revolted and won their free- 
dom again by the independence of 
the Transvaal, except in treaty mak- 
ing powers. 

THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD. 


In 1885 Bechuanna Land to the 
west was seized by England. Gold 
was found in the Transvaal in 1886. 
In 1896 occurred the infamous Ja- 
meson raid, which was nothing less 
than an attempt by some of the Eng- 
lish in Cape Colony to seize. rich min- 
ing ‘property in the Transvaal by 
force. Jameson was defeated, cap- 
tured and sent to England for punish- 
ment. But his punishment at the 
hands of the British government was 
by no means what the gravity of his 
crime demanded. 

The discovery of what soon became 
the richest gold mines in the world 
drew great crowds of people from all 
parts of the world, and at the begin- 
ning of the present trouble this for- 
eign population outnumbered the 
Boers. The Boers saw the ruin of 
their hopeg approaching. For years 
they had fought and worked for free 
homes and_ self-government. They 
had been followed up by England, and 
finally shut i nand surrounded so they 
could not move again. They hadwarred 
incessantly with the fierce Zulus and 
Basutos. Their freedom that had 
cost them so much was threatened 
again. Naturally they made an effort 
to keep in their own hands the rule of 
the land they had conquered and set- 
tled. They taxed the Outlanders 
heavily and enforced the fourteen- 
year franchise law. 

The Outlanders outnumbering the 
Boers, and paying large taxes, de- 
manded more representation. Now 
the Transvaal government, being in- 
dependent in the management of its 
own internal’ affairs, had a right to 
say to these people: ‘This is our coun- 
try; you came here not to remain 
among us citizens, but to get rich and 
return to your own lands again, and 
while you are here you must obey our 
laws; if you don’t like them you can 
return home.” 

But the Outlanders wanted gold, 
they must remain awhile to get it. 
So they petitioned England, demand- 
ing more lenient franchise laws, a 
beter judiciary, and better school 
laws. What they really wanted as 
regards the schools was that they 
should be taught in the English in- 
stead of the Dutch language. 


ENGLAND'S DEMANDS 


Though England had not the shadow 
of a right, under-her treaty with the 
Transvaal, to interfere in the internal 
affairs of that country, she, neverthe- 
less, sided with the Outlanders, and 
demanded of the Transvaal govern- 
ment: (1) a five year franchise law; 
(2) larger representation in the 
Volksraad from the mining districts; 
(3) reforms in the election and work- 
ing of the judiciary; (4) reforms in 
the school system. 

In the long discussion that followed, 
with its arguments and delays, these 
points were brought out: 5 

First, England not only insisted on 
her first demands, but made them 
more severe, finally demanding the 
equality of the English language with 
the Dutch in the Volksraad, and offer- 
ing the Boers English protection in 
cease of trouble with foreign powers. 
But she never would agree to arbi- 
tration by foreign powers. 

The Transvaal people insisted that 
their government should manage its 
own affairs. It was pointed out that 
the large part of the Outlanders did 
not come to be permanent citizens. 
Many were of bad character, and most 
of them came simply to get rich and 
go home again. Also, in spite of 
their woeful story of oppression, their 
friends continued to come to the 
Transvaal. But in order that peace 





might be maintained, a seven year 
' 
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retroactive franchise was offered, with 
increased representation in the Volks- 
raad, and a promise of reforms in 
the judiciary. This was England’s 
opportunity. The sevn year franchise 
law would have allowed about 50,000 
Outlanders to yote, while the Boers 
would have had only about 30,000 It 
Would then have been only a question 
of a very few years when the Out- 
landers who really wished to become 
citizens would have had ‘the power in 
their own hands and could have made 
such reform as they desired. 


THE CAUSE OF THE WAR AND ITS COST. 


But the English government abso- 
lutely refused to make any change in 
its demands, rather increasing them, 
as has been said, and at the same time 
she was hurrying troops from India 
and many were massed on the Natal 
frotier. 

President Kruger with perfect 
right, demanded that this be stopped, 
the extra troops sent home, and as- 
surance be given that war was not in- 
tended. He warned England that 
failure to do this immediately would 
leave his government no alternatife 
but to consider that war had begun. 
This is just what we would have done 
had: troops been massed on our fron- 
tier. 

This is how the war began. The 
fault must be placed on the wealthy 
and influential Englishmen whose in- 
terests are bound up in gold mines in 
the Transvaal. For years they have 
been scheming to get possession of 
the country; and it was their influ- 
ence that prevented England from ac- 
cepting the compromise offered by 
President Kruger. . 
We all know’ what has been the 
outcome of the war—England has 
won. But at what price? Millions— 
they say a billion—of dollars have 
been wasted, thousands of lives have 
been thrown away, homes destroyed, 
sorrow and suffering spread broadcast 
over the country for years, and for 
what? To gain what might have 
been gained by peaceable methods, 
and almost as quickly as by war. 
ROBT. S. TAYLOR: 
Wayne Co., N. C. 





DEALING WITH THE YOUNG CRIMINAL. 





Compulsory Fducation and a Reformatory 
Advocated by Mr. Alexander. ) 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


As I see so much said on the sub- 
ject of young criminals, and the 
course the State should take in the 
matter, I cannot but raise my voice in 
behalf of the boys of my State. I 
am surprised to know that anyone 
should speak against a reformatory. 
I consider it a disgrace to. the State 
that she has not established it before, 
but it seems that she progresses slowly 
in many things. I have been wanting 
to see compulsory education ever since 
our Civil War, for I am persuaded 
that ignorance is at the bottom of 
pthe greater part of our troubles. I 
saw good, innocent men shot down 
like beeves during the war, and igno- 
rance was the principal cause. Just 
so in the case of most of the young 
offenders of the law. I could make 
this plain to you if it were necessary. 
Lok at the families from which these 
young offenders come. I want to say 
that any State that looks to the best 
interest of her citizens will do the best 
she can for them, both mentally and 
morally. I hold that a State, when 
she lays hands on a minor, then takes 
the place of a parent, and it is her 
moral duty to do the best she can for 
the child under the circumstances. 
One can do more with any child by 
kind treatment than by brute force. 
What the most white boys need (I 
mean of that class of offenders) is 
obedience to law and order. That is 
what the great mass of them are not 
taught at home, and I might include 
the most of the grown up boys also. 
I want to thank our Tennessee friend 
for his kind and timely letter in be- 
half of our boys. That which we as 
a State need most now is to edueate, 
not only in letters, but also in knowl- 
edge and true holiness, for the want 
of .which we have the lynch law, the 
divorce law, suicide, the strike, and 
everything that is contrary to law 
and. order. 

I take the position that every offen- 
der ought to be held in custody by the 
law (at work of some kind) until they 
give the State a secured pledge that 
they will not offend the law again. 
Of course, this would not apply to 
capital criminals, nor to idiots. I 
could say a great deal more in behalf } 
of the young criminal, but I hope this 
will be sufficient, as I am averse to 
long letters. 

J. P. ALEXANDER. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. ©. 
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PROGRAM OF THE EDUCATIONAL CAM- 
PAIGN. 





[The following letter, addressed to 
each county school superintendent, 
contains information of.interest to all 
friends of education: ]} 

A large number of prominent edu- 
cators, representing every phase of 
edueational life in North Carolina, 
met in an Educational Conference in 
Raleigh, February 13, and organized 
“The ‘Central Campaign Committee 
for the Promotion: of Public Educa- 
tion in North Carolina.” You have 
doubtless read “The Declaration 
Against Illiteracy” adopted unani- 
mously by that Conference, a copy of 
which is enclosed. 

The undersigned were appointed an 
Executive Committee to carry out the 
purposes of this Conference. This 
Committee has been actively engaged 
in educational agitation since its ap- 
pointment. In order to carry on its 
work intelligently and _ successfully, 
the Committee must have the help and 
hearty co-operation of County Super- 
intendents. With such: help and co- 
operation, the Committee will under- 
take to organize and plan a systematic 
campaign for public education and lo- 
cal taxation in every county. in the 
State within the next few months. For 
the information and assistance of the 
Committee you are earnestly request- 
ed to send to once to Prof. E. C. 
Brooks, Raleigh, North Carolina, who 
has been engaged as the Secretary of 
the Committee, answers to the follow- 
ing questions: E 

1. Can you get up, at some fairly 
central and accessible point in your 
county, preferably in the country, a 
big educational meeting? Do your 
people desire such a meeting and 
would such a meeting, after proper 
advertisement, probably be largely at- 
tended? Most convenient time and 
place for such meeting ? 

2. Are there any townships or dis- 
tricts in your county that desire agi- 
tation of local taxation for their 
schools, and in which the conditions 
are favorable for such agitation with 
a reasonable probability of securing 
and carrying an election on thié ques- 
tion under Section 71 or 72 of the 
Public School Law? Names of such 
townships and districts? 

3. Are there several small districts 
that could profitably be combined into 
one larger special school tax district 
under Section 72, and probably in- 
duced to vote a special tax for better 
schools?) Number and names of such? 

4. Is there a single district now ex- 
isting or that could be laid off in your 
county in which the people are open 
to conviction on this question of bet- 
ter schools and local taxation, and in 
which local taxation, if adopted, would 
amount to enough to be successful ? 

The services of some of the strong- 
est speakers in the State, including 
teachers, preachers, lawyers, editors, 
and others, have been secured. As 
soon as the necessary information can 
be obtained from you, a series of ap- 
pointments for these speakers will be 
arranged, and they will be sent, with- 
out expense to State or county, 
wherever their services are needed and 
desired. The Committee earnestly 
desires to have the work begin at once, 
therefore you are urged to furnish 
without delay the information request- 
ed above. 

Direct your answer to Prof. E. C. 
Brooks, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES B. AYCOCK, 
“JAMES Y. JOYNER, 
CHARLES D. McIVER, 


Executive Committee. 





COUNTY ALLIANCE MEETINGS. 


COLUMBUS.’ 


Columbus County Farmers’ Alliance 
will meet with Piny Forest  sub-Al- 
liance at the thriving little town of 
Chadbourn on the second Thursday in 
July, 1902. A full delegation is re- 
quested to be present. We expect to 
have a good meeting anda basket pic- 
nic. At our last meeting we appoint- 
ed a committee on program. Our last 
meeting was not largely attended, but 
was very enthusiastic. All are in- 
vited to be with us on Thursday, July 
10th. J. R. BALDWIN, 

Secretary. 
CUMBERLAND. 


The Cumberland County Farmers’ 
Alliance will hold its next regular 
meeting with Flea ‘Hill sub. on Wed- 
nesday before the second Thursday in 
July, 1902, at Flea Hill. 

D. D. BAIN, Secretary. 


SURELY AS NIGHT follows day 
sickness follows the eating of unripe 
fruit or stale vegetables. Every house- 
keeper should keep Perry Davis’ Pain- 
killer in the house in summer. It gives 
instant relief arid speedy cure. 

















Horse Owners Should Uso 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 









j Govern- 
mont Stud 


ie, & Ly a 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Impossible to A pee any scar or blemish. The 
satest est lister ever used, Takes the place 
of all liniments for mild or severe action. 


Removes 
m. Horses or Cattle. 

for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., it is invaluable, 
WE GUARANTEE Scusiic'sacean' aii 

wi 

produce more actual ms. than a whole. bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure ure ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam old is Warran- 
ted to give satistasrions i233 250 per boitle. Sold 
by drug; or sent by express, charges paid, with ful! 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc, @Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
OREO, REET TEGAN 


all Bunches or Bl 
As a HUMAN _REMED 





PRIZES OFFERED FOR WATER 


a. COMPANY, RALEIGH, 
We call special attention to the ad- 
vertisement in this issue of The Caro- 
lina Shoe Company offering prizes for 
the heaviest, therefore the best, water 
melons brought to them this season. 
They will pay Five Dollars in cash for 
the heaviest melon entered, a pair of 
$3.50 shoes, to be selected by, the win- 
ner, for the second heaviest, and a pair 
of $2.00 brogans, the same way, for the 
third heaviest. ‘This is a set of prizes 
well worth competing for and we hope 
some fine melons will come to Raleigh 
as the result. The Carolina Shoe Com- 
pany is enterprising and progressive 
and you will be glad you entered the 
contest. 





OXFORD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 


We invite the attention of our read- 
ers to the advertisement of this old 
and progressive and thorough school 
found in another column. President 
Hobgood is giving his pupils the ben- 
efit of twenty-two years’ experience in 
conducting colleges for girls. 

The location is ideal, the advantages 
first-class and the charges very moder- 
ate. 

The catalogue, profusely illustrated, 
is one of the handsomest of the season. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY WEEK 
END RATES TO MOUNTAIN 
AND SEACOAST RESORTS. 


The Southern Railway will sell 
Week End round trip tickets for 
points named below for all trains Sat- 
urdays and Sundays good returning 
leaving destination not later than 
Monday following date of sale, except 
for Morehead City, N. C., tickets will 
be sold Saturdays only good returning 
leaving destination Tuesday following 
date of sale, and Blowing Rock, N. C., 
all trains Fridays and Saturdays, good 
returning leaving destination not later 
than Tuesday following date of sale, 
at the following rate from Raleigh: 


To Asheville, N. C. ........... .$6.25 
To Black Mountain, N. C. .... 5.85 
To Round Knob, N. ©. ...'3.5. 5.65 
To Mammen N.C.) . oo ei0 02sec: S180 
To Moreantony N.fO. é.<3 0:62 6. 4.80 
To Connelly Springs, N. C. .... 4.75 
TBO TEGO. IN. Os, i iscscoe acces ecg, At 
NO BUGIOVs Ns Wa 6a yscisis e0ten ca'e, Dee 
To Rutherfordton, N. C. ...... 5.85 
To Lineotaton’ NG: C.. vice cclee's 448 
To Ola Mos syiidd dss ciescaneeas 4.75 
To. Tenow. NO. 6s <0isece 6 060 eee 
To Norfolk, Va. ... he - 4.00 
To Old ‘Pott: 'Va. .:. . 4.00 
To Ocean View, Va. ......-.... 4.00 
To Virginia Beach, Va. ........ 4.25 
To Morehead City, N. C. ...... 4.00 
To Wilmineton, N. CO. ... 50066 4.00 
To Blowing ‘Rock, N. C. ...... 7.80 
To Hot’ Springs, N.'O; .:....... 7.00 

For. further particulars, tickets, 


eall on 
T. C. STURGIS: C. T. A. 
Yarborough House Building, Fayette- 
ville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 





SOUTHERN RW’Y’S CHANGE 
IN PULLMAN SERVICE. 


The Southern Railway announces 
change in their Pullman service ef- 
fective Sunday, June 15th, Raleigh 
and Greensboro car on train Nos. 11 
and 12 will be operated between 
Greensboro and Goldsboro. This will 
prove a great convenience to the trav- 
eling public, especially the Morehead 
City travel. No. 11 leaves Raleigh 
1 a. m., for Greensboro, and No. 12 
leaves 5.25 a. m., for Goldsboro. 

T, 0. STURGIS, C. T. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


“There is Money in the 


E) CORN STALK” 


Oar Booklet 
SS thusentitled, will 
show you how by 
uring a...... 


“St. Albans” Corn 
Stalk Shredder, 


you can double 

the value of your 

corn crop. 
MAILED FREE. 
SEND FOR IT. ~ 


§T. ALBANS FOUNDRY AND IMPLEMENT CO., 


ST. ALBANS, vT. 













A Good Way 


to begin fall fencing is to write for our catalog. 





PAGE WOVEN WIKRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


MELONS BY THE CAROLINA’ 


Pullman reservations, ete., write or. 





a | THE TRIUMPH FISH Hon, 





t Here is a hook from which 
no fish can esca: untiltig ia +. 
taken off, even thoug ths ‘ 
a week. You bait the mid- 
dle hook, the fish bites, as 
— PS cra other two 
ose down, ass 
inthecutand, ’ — 


There He Is ** 


There are four sizes. Made 
for fresh or salt water fish- 
ing, and any size fish can ba 
caught, from a Minnow toa 
Cod. The man who wants 
to fish for fun—for the sake 
of fishihg—will not. care for 
this hook. But there are 
many wholike to FISH FOR 
FISH, and such will find the 
TRIUMPH adapted to their 
wants, i 

The cut shows better than \\ 





words can tell how the hook V\ \ 
op‘rates, and description is needless : 
The price is ONE DOLLAR A DOZEN 
a ’ 


e4 ge ge mailed 
what size is wanted—large 

Dozens will be assorted OF’ all alin mall 
ed Don’t forget to state the size. Agqqva™ 
F. J. ROOT, 90 W. Broadway, New York es 








le RALEIGH 
eS MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER BROs., Proprietors 
RALEIGH, N, ©. 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 
Iron Fence, 











—_o—. 
WE PAY FREIGHT. 
—o— 
 4@ New Catalogue for 
the asking. .;. .. 


ee 


A Love Story of the Philippines, 


The First Romance Laid in Our New Eastern 
Possessions— DANIEL EVERTON, Voutun. 
TEER-REGULAR—By Israel Putnam. A story 
of love and soldier life in the Philippines in 
which a college-bred American Volunteer. 
Regular, an artistocratic New York girl and 
a lovely native Filipiro maiden figure con. 
spicuously. 














WELCOMED WITH HIGH PRAISE, 


Tene. tom Press: ii 
8 the only respectable Filipino nov 
have seen. The author has made it so Conant 
he knows ee he is writing about, 
His cbaracters m real life are all drawn 
ably. Moreover, they are all human—so hn. 
man that they do natural and mistaken 
things. He writes with confidence, and he is 
justified, not only by his knowledge of the men 
and incidents described, which is thorough, 
but by his skill in handling the Janguage, 
—e in constructing and managing a plot, 
and by his true and equal insight into the 
probabilities of his human mind and heart, 
* * Asanovel “Daniel Everton” is full of 
that sober common _ sense which means se 
much to the reader, tired with the surfeit of 
mad heroics and theatric passion that fill nine 
book covers out of ten these days. 


Handsome Covers. 12mo, Cloth. I)lustrations 
by Sewell Collins. $1.20 ‘nel; postage, 10 cent, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Publishers 
30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 


SPECIAL RATES ANNOUNCED 


Via Southern Railway. 





KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

From Raleigh to Knoxville, Tenn., 
and return, $12.65, on account of 
Summer School, Knoxville. Tick. 
ets on sale June 16th, 17th and 
18th, June 28th, 29th and 30th; 
July 11th, 12th and 13th, final re- 
turn limit August 15, 1902. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

One fare plus $2 for the round trip, 
account Annual Meeting Southern 
Educational Association. Tickets 
on sale June 27th to July ist, with 
final limit July 6, 1902., except by 
depositing ticket with Joint Agent 
on or before July 6th, and on pay- 
ment of a fee of 5 cents an exten- 
sion may be obtained up to and in. 
cluding September 10, 1902. Rate 
Raleigh to Chattanooga and re- 
turn $17 50. 

MONTEAGLE, TENN. 

From Raleigh to Monteagle, Tenn., 
and return, $17.95, on account 
Monteagle Assembly Bible School. 
Tickets on sale July 1st 2nd and 
8rd, also Julv 28rd, 24th and 25th; 
final retarn limit August 30, 1902. 


For full particulars, information, 
etc., call on or address, T CO. Sturgis, 
City Ticket Agent, Yarborough 
House, Building, Raleigh, N. C. 


$65.25 TO CALIFORNIA 


The Southern Railway announces 
the above low rate from Raleigh to 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, Cal, 
and return, allowing stop overs 4t 
any point west of first Colorado, 
Wyoming, Texas, Montana or Brit- 
ish Columbia points, and will allow 
holders to go one route and returD 
another. 


Imperial Council Nobles of the Mys 
tic Shrine, San Francisco, Cal., 
August 11-22. 


Tickets will be sold May 26th, June 
7th, inclusive and August Ist, t0 
August 7th, inclusive. ; 

A rare opportunity to visit Cali- 
fornia and points of interest en route. 
For full. particulars as to limits and 
other information call on or addres? 
T. C. Sturgis, City Ticket Agent, 
Yarborough House Building, Ra! 
eigh, N. C. 








We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention af 


For free boo. 


freereport on patentability. nite 
How tues RADE-MARKS_ "2 


CASNOWE. 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 
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THE FIRST DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PEN DENCE. 





Not every student of American his- 
tory is aware that the Declaration of 
Independence signed at Philadelphia 
on July 4, 1776, glorious old document 
that it is, cannot claim to be the first 
expression by American people of re- 
yolt against British rule. The first 
Declaration of Independence was put 
forth more than a year before the im- 
mortal second, and its birthplace was 
the little town of Charlotte, Mecklen- 
burg County, North Carolina. The 
two Carolinas were settled largely by 
strenuous folk—refugees from reli- 
gious persecution in Scotland and 
France, followers of Knox and Calvin. 
Covenanter and Hugenot brought 
with them over-sea the sturdy inde- 
pendence and the fearless adherence 
to principle which had led them to dis- 
pute the divine right of kings and up- 
hold to the death the divine right of 
eonscience.—Rheta Childe Dorr in 
the July Woman’s Home Companion. 





JOHN MITCHELL. 





The leader of the coal-miners and 
President of the United Mine Work- 
ers is thus described in a brief sketch 
accompanying a striking portrait in 
The Outlook: 

“Tike so many other labor leaders 
in this country he is still a young man. 
He is thirty-three years of age. He 
went into the coal-mines as a boy of 
thirteen. His school education was 
supplemented by night studies, chiefly 
upon economic questions, and espe- 
cially those relating to the organiza- 
tion of labor. He joined the Knights 
of Labor in 1885, and ten years later, 
when he was twenty-five years old, he 
was elected Secretary-Treasurer of a 
district organization of the United 
Mine Workers. His subsequent rise 
in power within the organization was 
extremely rapid. In 1897 he was elect- 
ed a National organizer, in 1898 a 
Vice-President, and in 1899 President. 
At the beginning of the great strike 
in 1900 the power of the organization 
was almost exclusively among the bi- 
tuminous coal miners of the West, who 
had gradually won by “collective bar- 
gaining” much better terms as_ to 
hours, wages, and treatment than were 
accorded to the anthracite miners of 
central and eastern Pennsylvania. 
Among the latter less than ten thou- 
sand out of one hundred and forty 
thousand were connected with the 
union. The success of the strike, 
largely due to Mr. Mitchell, was fol- 
lowed by the accession to the union of 
nearly the whole of anthracite miners, 
including the recent immigrants from 
eastern Europe. At present, therefore, 
he has supporting him a great organ- 
ization, but the time of battle is not 
of his choosing. 





ANTI-NEGRO FEELING IN ILLINOIS. 





Those Illinois Congressmen who are 
considering the outrages perpetrated 
by the Southern anti-blacks and seek- 
ing to make it the occasion for reduc- 
ing representation in Congress must 
fnd in recent events in their own 
State that which gives pause to their 
exuberant oratory. The facts con- 
nected with certain proceedings, if we 
are correctly advised, which have gone 
on in Saline County, this State, during 
the past few days, are atrocious be- 
yond anything reported from the 
South, in this particular respect: The 
Southerner, speaking broadly, no mat- 
ter how far he carried his race hatred, 
has been moved at the outset by what 
he considered justifying cause. In I- 
linois the outrages perpetrated by 
whites, in the instance referred to, 
were directed against negroes of the 
better class, against whom no charge 
of wrongdoing is brought; indeed, it 
appears that it was the very fact of 
their superiority that led the low-down 
tufians in the community to attack 
them. Here is what was done: At 
Eldorado the colored public school has 
been closed and its pupils driven out 
of town; the Eldorado Normal and 
Industrial Institute has been broken 
up; the African M. E. church has been 
Wrecked and its congregation dispers- 
ed. At Harrisburg, the county seat 
of Saline County, notice has been 
Posted that all negroes must at once 
leave town. The mere statement of 
the case is a stronger-drawn indict- 
Ment than a mountain of adjectives 
Could make it. It is too shameful to 
express, too near home to evade. The 
local authorities having failed to do 
80, Gov. Yates should use the full pow- 
&r of his office, to restore their prop- 
erty and protect these fellow-citizens 
'n black—Chicago Farmers’ Voice. 


The Appalachian Park bill has 
Passed the Senate, but will probably 


Rot be acted on by the House at this 
‘sion, 








THE SOUTH AND ITS SCHOOLS. 

The greatest need of agricultural 
life in the South today is farming 
communes, and there must be natural 
forces that will bring the country peo- 
ple together in such communes in 
wholesome ways. Farm communes, 
good roads, smaller farms, intensive 
farming, rotation of crops, and such 
remunerative household industries as 
are to be found everywhere in the 
homes of the peasantry upon the con- 
tinent of Europe, good schools, libra- 
ries—these are the fundamental needs. 
Of course, I believe in the supreme 
value of wholesome religious instruc- 
tion; but I also believe that effective 
home-mission work will need to make 
every church both a Sunday-school and 
a day-school, where head, heart and 
hand, taste, conscience and will are all 
continually stimulated to activity. 

The right kind of schools seems to 
be the only possible force to bring 
such a result. Southern civilization 
will need to be built around the school- 
house, and we shall need to steer clear, 
if possible, of the mistakes of other 
sections of the country. The herding 
instinct, a racial instinct among some 
other peoples, seems almost absent in 
the farming classes of the South. If, 
therefore, we can gradually set up in 
every farm community a well-ordered 
school, where ordinary academic in- 
struction is intelligently given, and 
where at the same time some of the 
long hours of the school day are given 
to such forms of handicraft as can 
easily be transferred to the homes of 
the community and become a source of 
occupation and income; and if, in ad- 
dition, nature studies, school libraries, 
mothers’ clubs and village industries 
of all sorts gradually come into exist- 
ence, then we shall have a_ different 
kind of country village in the South. 
As a rule, country civilization has been 
built around the cross-roads store, and 
often the barroom has been an adjunct 
to this store—E. C. Branson in the 
World’s Work. 





AGRICULTURAL WEALTH OF VARIOUS 
COUNTIES. 





From an article written by Mr. T. 
J. Pence for the Raleigh Post we se- 
lect the following paragraphs regard- 
ing the relative standing of the coun- 
ties in several particulars: 

“Wake County has the largest num- 
ber of farms of all the cqunties in the 
State. The farms in Wake number 
5,188. The number of farms with 
with buildings are 5,029. The acreage 
of the farms in the county is 476,608, 
of which 195,548 acres are improved. 
The value of land and improvements 
in Wake, buildings excepted, is $3,252,- 
640. The buildings are valued at $1,- 
371,130. The value of land and im- 
provements in Mecklenburg, Bun- 
combe and Robeson exceeds that of 
Wake. In Buncombe this valuation is 
$4,234,110. In Mecklenburg it is $4,- 
150,720, and in Robeson it is $3,525,- 
900. Ashe makes a good showing with 
a valuation of $3,021,440. Buncombe 
alone exceeds Wake in the valuation 
of farm buildings. This valuation in 
Buncombe is $1,608,040, Mecklenburg 
is a close third with a valuation of 
$1,317,490. 

“The value of farm implements and 
machinery in Wake is $218,600, in 
Davidson $222,050, Guilford $206,280, 
Mecklenburg $232,690 and Randolph 
$231,540, which counties lead in this 
respect. The valuation of live stock 
in Wake is $655,241. Two other coun- 
ties have a valuation higher than this, 
Mecklenburg $708,286 and Ashe $728,- 
767. The value of products not fed to 
live stock in Wake is $2,163,811. Wake 
spends $126,760 on fertilizers. Robe- 
son leads in this respect, expending 
$247,280. Johnston expends $143,530 
for fertilizers and Pitt $166,910.” 

The census bulletin says that “aside 
from Richmond, in which a territorial 
change has been made, but three coun- 
ties, Carteret, Chatham, and Curri- 
tuck, report decreases in the number 
of farms since 1890.” The Chatham 
decrease is doubtless due also to a ter- 
ritorial change, of which the Census 
Office has taken no notice. It will be 
remembered that in the last deeade the 
line dispute between Chatham and 
Alamance was settled, giving to the 
last named county territory that had 
previously been regarded as in Chat- 
ham. 


Hon. ©. H. Mebane has again been 
elected president of Catawba Oollege, 
Newton, all differences between him 
and the trustees having been adjusted. 








HOW ARE ALL AT HOME? Buy 
a bottle of Painkiller today and you 
will be insured against cholera morbus, 
diarrhoea and kindred troubles. The 
old reliable Perry Davis’ Painkiller is 
sold by all dealers. 25c. and 50c. bot- 
tles. 








A YEAR OF FREEDOM: 





The one notable thing among white 
folks in North Carolina today is a 
spirit of independence. The negroes 
were freed in 1863 the white folks in 
1901. It is interesting to hear the 
rank and file talk of their freedom. 
They love it and are glorying in it. 
Having tasted it they could scarcely 
be «nslaved again. Parties, platforms, 
conventions, primaries, nor anything 
else can hardly be expected to bind 
them in this year of grace, this first 
year when they are basking in the sun- 
shine of freedom. It is this fact the 
folks who are leading or driving in 
this direction or that must keep in 
mind if they would plan wisely and 
act for the good of all the people. This 
is not the time to force the nomina- 
tion of a man for office and expect the 
voters not to scratch his name from 
the ticket this year fearlessly and gen- 
erally where they do not like the nom- 
ination.—Rev. P. R. Law, in Lumber- 
ton Robesonian. 





Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
The need of a Reformatory in this 
State is pitifully great. There are a 
score of boys here who might at this 
moment be in such an institution. The 
King’s Daughters will have a Reform- 
atory, but will require time unless 
some well-to-do people will make gifts. 
There is the same practical need for a 
Reformatory as for orphanages. May- 
be some rich man will read this and 
think of the good to be done by the 
immediate gift of sufficient funds for 
a start at least. One case here will il- 
lustrate the need. A poor woman, and 
widow, a faithful soul is at work in a 
mill. She has two sons, one 13, the 
other 9, the elder of whom once worked 
in the mill. Now he refuses to work, 
and taking his younger brother with 
him lives mainly on the streets and 
the woods and fields. Returning to the 
house, only while his mother is away 
at work, he smashes a lock or a win- 
dow and enters, taking anything in 
sight. The miserable woman says he 
is ruining himself and her, too, and 
is even willing, as a desperate mea- 
sure, to have him sent to the roads, 
but he cannot be sent there. The only 
place for the boys is a reformatory 
and there is no such place in all North 
Carolina. A magistrate says: “Mt is 
one of those cases where the law does 
not know what to do.” 





We see it stated that in the county 
of Vance there are only fourteen 
whites between the ages of six and 
twenty-one who cannot read and 
write. This speaks gloriously for the 
educational progress of Vance Coun- 
ty and we doubt that its record can 
be matched in the State. After all, 
the solution of this great problem lies 
not with the Teachers’ Assembly, the 
Educational Conference or the college 
presidents, but with the county offi- 
cials who are in charge of the educa- 
tional interests of the counties. The 
education of the masses cannot be 
done in mass meetings; it is an indi- 
vidual matter and the children must 
be instructed one by one. Three cheers 
for Vance!—Charity and Children. 





The farmers in Wake County are 
rejoicing over the fact that they have 
not had brighter prospects in ten 
years. Corn and cotton are excep- 
tionally fine. Cotton is blooming and 
fruiting heavily—plants are strong 
and vigorous. Corn is tasseling low 
and stalks are large, color good. And 
the ears promise to be full and heavy. 





Tasteful dress is as wholesome and 
necessary a thing for a woman as good 
food and drink. But if she makes life 
a long debauch of clothes she is ex- 
actly in the position of the glutton or 
the drunkard.—Ladies’s Home Jour- 
nal, 


| Healthy 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
uny littie folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expeis worms, ete. Palatable and 

positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25c. 
E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md, 


GREENSBORO FEMALE COLLEGE 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Literary and Business Courses. 
Schools of Music, Art and Elocution. 
Literary Course and all Living Ex- 
penses $200.00 per year. Fall Session 
begins September 10, 1902. 

For Catalogue apply to 

































LUCY H. ROBERTSON, Pres. 
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If you want a harvesting machine 
that is reliable—one that will work 
successfully in al] conditions of grain 
—buy the McCormick. 

May deposit money in bank till 


POSITIONS. position is secured, or pay out 


of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 


3 Draughon’s é 
J i 





& Practical ... 
S Business ... 


Nashville, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Montgomery, Little Rock, Galveston, 
Ft. Worth, (Catalogue Free.) Shreveport. 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliability. Endorsed by businessmen. _ 

Home Study. Bookkeeping, etc., taught by mail. 
For 150 p. College catalogue, or 100 p. on Home 
Study, ad. Dep. TN, Draughon's College, either place 





A Rainy Day onthe Farm 


Can be pleasantly passed by using the 
contents of 


Root’s Game Package 


containing 1 checkerboard; 1 set 
checkers; 1 set dominoes; 1 set dice 
and cups; 1 pack cards. All good dura- 
ble goods, and all sent to any address 
for one dollar. Book of instructions 
goes with the box. 
E. N. and F. J. ROOT, 
90 W. Broadway, N. Y. 





UNIVERSITY 
Of North Carolina 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 
LAW, 
MEDICINE, 
PHARMACY. 


+ One Lundred and eight scholarships. 
Free tu‘tion to teachers and to minis- 
ters’ cons. Loans for the needy. 


565 STUDENTS. 54 INSTRUCTORS 


New Dormitories, Water Works, Cen- 
tral Heating System. 
Fall term begins September 8, 1902. 
Address, 
F. P. VENABLE, President, 
Chapel Hill, N. OC. 


OXFORD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 


OXFORD, N OC. 


dvrd Annual Session Opens Sept, 8, 1902, 


Board and General Tuition $135. 
Apply for catalogne to 
PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 














8 
Olassical of the State $16). 


Scientific 
Commercial $ 


Literary ‘ 


Industrial 
Pedagogical 
Musical ] 


THE NORTH CAROLIN \ 
State Normal and Industrial College. 


essi n opens September 18th. Expenses $100 to $140; for non-rasidonts 
aculty of 338 members. Pr: 

School connected with thé College. Correspondence invited from those 
desiring competent teachers.and stenographers. To secure board in the 
dormitories all free-1uiti»n applications s 
For catalogue and other information address 


President Charles D. [clver. 


actice and Observation 


ouldjbe made before July 15th. 


GREENSBORO, N. ©. 
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September 4, 1902. 


cess in your work; it means a deligh 
maby opportunities for SELF-S™PPORT 
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Free Scholarships in Agriculture 


If you are going to be a Farmer, why not preparefyuurself fully for your 
work? You can do so if you want to be educated in Agriculture, 


= The Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Garolina 


offersa FOUR YEARS and a TWO YEAR®S’ 
Agricultural Scholarships. You can get a Sch 


Farmers’ boss. Do not neglect the o portunity to 
1 avocation 


- College catslogue will b mt fe le 
Address any inquiries to the Professor of Agdoulture” a ee 


CHARLES Wm. BURKETT, Raleigh, N. C. 


~~ 


COURSE IN AGRICULTURE; also 120 
olarship by applying now. . oliege opens 


et an Ednestion, It means suc- 
‘or life. The College aiso offers 
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lished in 1874. 


SALEM ise 


month. Tuition from $1.00 to 
unsurpassed in healthfulness 
Non sectarian in management. 


our illustrated catalogue. 


HIG 


building and equipment to be made at once. 
term opens Tuesday, August 19, 1902. Write for 


‘SCHOOL 


J. J. HENDREN and G F, EDWARDS, Principals, 


SALEMBuURG, Sampson County, N. C. 


LITERARY, BUSINESS, MUSIC, ART. School estab- 


The largest enrollment in its history 

Board $600 to $7.00 per 
$3 00 per month. Location 
and moral surroundings. 


Valuable improvements in 
Fal 
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$5.00 in CASH for the HEAVIEST melon entered. $3 50 pair 


SHOES, your choice, for SECOND. $2 00 pair BROGANS, 
your choice, for THIRD. 


Contest begins with the season ; is open to all, and priz+s will be 
given October 1. All melons entered must be brought to our store. 


: WE WILL GIVE : 





Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 


on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agrioultural Exper 


iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


of the Farm and Fireside. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up 
to date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 


of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elabora.y. ; 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


Poultry Book 














INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in. 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.-—Plans are also 'given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. — 

BREEDS.—A1ll the different breede 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed ont, 
and the reasons for their selection 
iven 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets is 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. It con- 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 


For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and Tum Progressive Far. 


MER One year for only $1.25. 
Address : 





rst come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. O. 
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ALLIANCE 
SEWING MACHINE, 
oe 








Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 
road Station in North Carolina. 


—o— 
Warranted for 20 YEARS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


— 
Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 
+ Fe GWG ins kes dccaps .. $18.50 
Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 
Box Cover................ 817.88 
Style No. 3, Three Drawers, = 
Box. Cover... ii. .cci esd iaap $16.50 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head” 
Machine is a Beauty. 
Prioe, only $17.50. 
ae, 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
no other machines now. Send _for 
descriptive circular. 


ee ee 
Now is the time to sendin your 
orders for— i 
Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description— ° 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Dise), 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, : 
Barbed and Plain Wire, ' 
Poultry and Farm Fencing. 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Eto., oe 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
' Flour, 
Lard, Eto. 
("Granulated Sugar to. day is worth 
$4.85 per 100 pounds, but is sub- 
ject to change without notice,*as 
all other prices are. 


"Green Coffee from 8. to 100. per 
pound. 


FERTILIZER Ne 
\.__ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer- 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to require an ex- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found relixnble. Our arrange: 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Duar- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, ad- 
dress : 


DURHAM FERTILIZER OO., DURHAM, N. OG, 








Orders will be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral. 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. C. 

Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A’ 





HILLSBORO, N. C. 


























Farm Miscellany. 


Live Stock and Dairy. 





VELVET BEANS. 


When mentioning this crop as one 
of the forage crops which can be suc- 
cessfully grown in the South, we re- 
marked that it was, in our opinion, 
better fitted to be grown as a soil-im- 
proving crop than for feed, as it is 
such a rampant grower that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to cut and harvest. 
In confirmation of this, we observe 
that the crop was grown at the North 
Carolina Test Farm at Tarboro last 
year, and turned down as a prepara- 
tion for a corn crop. The result was 
that the plot so treated produced the 
heaviest yield of corn and stover of all 
the plots tested. The yield of corn on 
this plot was 36.50 bushels per acre, 
and of stover 2,280 tbs. The next best 
yield was on a plot on which a com- 
plete fertilizer had been applied fol- 
lowing a dressing of lime in 1900. On 
this plot, the yield was 25.40 bushels 
per acre, and 1,800 Ibs. of stover. The 
next highest yield was made on a plot 
on which Soy beans had been turned 
down. This plot made a yield of 24.40 
bushels per acre, and 2,200 ibs. of 
stover. The value of the increased 
yield on the Velvet bean plot, over the 
cost of fertilizer, taking the value of 
corn at 50 cents per bushel and of 
stover at $8 per ton, was $11.54, which 
was nearly five times more than the 
value of the increased yield on any 
other plot. This great value as a fer- 
tilizer comes largely from the fact of 
the wonderful power of the plant to 
gather and store nitrogen from the at- 
mosphere. Dr. Stubbs told us some 
‘time ago that he had seen nitrogen 
nodules on the roots of Velvet beans 
nearly as large as pigeon eggs. Of 
course the great mass of humus pro- 
ducing matter provided by the plant 
has also considerable influence.—J une 
Southern Planter. 





A MISAPPREHENSION. 





Occasionally somebody breaks the 
silence by sneering at science as ap- 
plied to farming, and declaring that 
common sense, experience and work 
are all any farmer needs. Men had 
been cultivating the soil by common- 
sense and main strength for many 
thousands of years before science was 
brought to bear upon the subject, and 
what was the result? The best plow 
was the “Cary” with an iron point and 
land side, and a wooden mould-board, 
with which the land was broken and 
the crop cultivated. The grain was 
eut with a scythe and threshed with 
flails or trodden out by horses or cat- 
tle, just as the Egyptians did 4,000 
years before. The best harrows were 
eut from a forked tree, and had wood- 
en pegs for teeth. Cotton was picked 
from the seed by hand at the rate of a 
pound and a-quarter in ten hours. 
Thousands of acres were planted in 
grapes in New York and the New Eng- 
land States, and were abandoned be- 
cause the fruit all rotted on the vines. 
It was thus also in Europe until 
science developed the fact that a mix- 
ture of bluestone, lime and water 
would prevent these diseases. It was 
already known that bluestone would 
destroy the spores of fungi, but it was 
not known that these diseases of the 
grape were fungus diseases until 
science demonstrated their true char- 
acter and indicated the remedy. That 
section now ships train loads of 
grapes to all parts of the country. 
Fifty years ago it required an average 
of 32 minutes labor of a man to pro- 
duce a bushel of wheat. 
use of scientific tools 

only 2.2 minutes are required. 
cotton seed was a_ waste 


erations ago. 


his father did, are constructed 


do the work. There is no class of 


people—no industry that has received 
so much benefit from applied science 
as farmers and farming.—Farm and 


Ranch. 





Texas has had some rain recently, 
but the corn crop, it is said, will be a 


failure. 


Now, by the 
and methods 
Then 
product. 
Science has made the cotton seed crop 
worth $32,000,000 to the farmers of the 
South. The plain meat and bread and 
potatoes, the almost universal diet of 
American farmers fifty years ago are 
now made into several hundred choice 
foods, preserved indefinitely by purely 
scientific processes unknown two gen- 
The labor-saving im- 
plements that enable the farmer of 
today to grow three times as much as 
on 
scientific principles or they would not 


DAIRY FARMING IN NORTH CAROLINA 





Prize Essay by Miss Eula Dixon, Winter 
Course, North Carolina A. & M. 
College. 


It is the purpose of this paper to 
present for the consideration of the 
farming constituency of North Caro- 
lina one branch of agricultural work, 
which offers large returns, both in 
money and soil improvement, viz, dairy 
farming. 

It is nature’s plan that the vegetable 
and animal worlds be always interde- 
pendent. “They rise or fall together.” 
And this very fact demonstrates the 
necessity of live stock in the restora- 
tion of our depleted soil. It is not for 
us to say that any branch of live stock 
ean not be kept with profit within our 
borders, but only to emphasize dairy 
farming as a work which combines 
both immediate and future returns. 


OUR NATURAL ADVANTAGES 


Our diversity of climate and many 
types of soil insure the successful 
growing of a variety of feeding stuffs. 
As far as these things go, we have 
the favorable conditions of the most 
suecessful dairying countries of the 
world, of Switzerland’s mountains, 
Italy’s plains and Holland’s lowlands. 
The choicest rations, of grains, 
grasses, legumes and roots ‘ean be 
grown right here, and our comparative 
freedom from drought and storms and 
pestilence makes North Carolina al- 
ways sure of plenty. 


Our climate, so mild as to require 
little expense in the way of providing 
shelter from storm and sun, the adap- 
tability of our soil to the growth of 
almost endless variety of forage, com- 
bined with cheap labor. places the cost 
of dairy farming at low figures. If to 
these favorable conditions were added 
rational feeding, the one great neces- 
sity to profitable dairying in so many 
places, the cost might be reduced to 
a minimum, making it possible for us 
to compete in this industry with any 
country. If not in North Carolina, 
the home of diversified agriculture, 
and especially of the cow-pea and cot- 
ton-seed meal, the great protein feed- 
ers and sources of beef and butter and 
cheese, dairying can not be practiced 
with profit, surely it must be a close 
business elsewhere. If countries not 
so favored can meet their home de- 
mand, and contribute to the world’s 
supply and make money, certainly the 
Old North State can do as much. 


MORE AND BETTER CATTLE NEEDED. 


Thus far we have on our farms only 
a scanty scattering of scrub cattle and 
a smaller number of grades. A few 
pure-breds have been lately introduced, 
but these can hardly be said to have 
passed the experimental stage. The 
grades have been highly satisfactory 
over the serubs and there is every rea- 
son to believe that pure-breds may be 
kept here with increase of profit over 
the grades. But profit is the first con- 
sideration; after that is sure, the in- 
crease. Statistics show that there has 
been a steady gain in number of our 
cattle during the past decade. In 1900 
we had two hundred and forty-three 
thousand two hundred and _nienty- 
eight milch cows, as compared with 
two hundred and twenty-three thou- 
sand four hundred and sixteen in 1890. 
It is gratifying to note this increase 
of live stock, of milch cows in par- 
ticular, but still the shortage is enor- 
mous. With a population of one mil- 
lion eight hundred and _ ninety-three 
thousand eight hundred and ten in the 
year 1900, North Carolina averaged 
one milch cow to every eight persons, 
instead of having as she needed, one 
cow to every four persons. In conse- 
quence of this shortage there is for the 
stock men of our State an almost un- 
trodden field to occupy, and for the 
man who can breed or select dairy or 
beef herds with intelligence there are 
few occupations more remunerative. 


WHAT OUR SMALL TOWNS NEED. 


North Carolina seems destined to 
include in her list numerous’ small 
towns and but few cities. From the 
fact that in these towns a large per- 
‘| centage of homes bordering streets 
have in the rear gardens and barns, 
guaranteeing the support of the one 
great family necessity, a milch cow, 
it is probable that the sale of milk 
in our State may never be compara- 
tively great; still there is, in conse- 
quence of our ever-increasing town 
population, a growing need to be sup- 
plied, and from our cities, though few, 
a steady demand. For the vender of 
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good, clean, honest milk there will al- 
ways be dimes in the pockets of our 
urban population. 








The Progressive Farmer, July 1, 1902. 
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BUTTER AND CHEESE 


Probably, also, because of the ex- 
pense of transportation we never can 
compete in the milk trade of our large 
American cities. Nevertheless, there 
remain two other dairy products, but- 
ter and cheese, for which there is an 
enormous demand at home and abroad, 
the excess of which over home con- 
sumption can be conveniently put up- 
on the world’s market. Of the im- 
mense annual total of butter  con- 
sumed in North Carolina by far the 
greater part is shipped in from other 
States, and of the thousands of pounds 
of cheese bought, not ten per cent is 
manufactured at home. Besides this, 
not less than half a hundred agents 
traverse our State in the interest of 
butter substitutes, inducing our peo- 
ple to buy at smaller cost what is rep- 
resented to be as good as butter.” My 
brethren, these things ought not so to 
be. So much the more to our dis- 
credit when we have every advantage 
for production, such that were a Chi- 
nese wall biult around our State cut- 
ting us off entirely from the world’s 
supply, we still might feast on the 
products of the dairy forever and for- 
ever. 

We believe that if our people knew 
how to take hold of this work they 
would do it; and they can know if they 
will. 

DAIRY EDUCATION. 


Within the limits of our capital city 
stands the Agricultural and Mechani- 
eal College, the property of the State. 
Its faculty list includes men who are 
consecrated to the idea of industrial 
development. In the Department of 
Agriculture are instructors who are 
familiar with the details of farming 
from actual subject, but not, as preju- 
dice has so often charged, simply book 
farmers. This Department offers 
three different courses—a four-year, 
which equips broadly, a two-year edu- 
cating in general principles and appli- 
cation, but not so much in detail, and 
a ten-weeks course beginning in Jan- 
uary of each year, and arranged espe- 
cially for those who by reason of age 
or home surroundings or finances can 
not remain longer, and which may nat- 
urally be expected to reach a far great- 
er number of our people than the other 
two. Suffice it to say that the promi- 
nence given in the short course to the 
study of dairy farming augurs well 
for our future in that industry. 


TBE KIND OF INSTRUCTION GIVEN. 


An outline of the instruction bear- 
ing directly upon that subject may not 
be out of place in this paper—soil im- 
provement, cattle-raising and butter- 
making. 

Under soil improvement lectures are 
given in regard to different types of 
soil, physiology of plant life, the 
proper rotation of food crops in con- 
nection with renovating crops, com- 
position of commercial fertilizers and 
the intelligent use of them, the value 
and care of refuse animal products 
and their application to the land, 
proper drainage and preparation of 
soil, the cultivation, harvesting and 
profitable disposition of various crops, 
and the use of labor-saving machinery 
employed throughout. 

In connection with cattle-raising, 
different breeds are discussed, from 
the distinct dairy type to the opposite 
or beef type. There is instruction as 
to keeping up and improving herds, 
both by breeding and selection, and in 
stock judging and veterinary science. 
Lessons in rational feeding, explain- 
ing the physical need of animals for 
various purposes,functions of food in 
body, digestibility of various feeding 
stuffs, dry and succulent, their rela- 
tive food values and proper combina- 
tions, the comparative cost and suc- 
cess of dry, soiling and silo-feeding, 
and the management of cattle in gen- 
eral. 


PRACTICAL DAIRY TRAINING. 


The subject of butter-making in- 
eludes the study of the composition 
of milk, its value as a food, and the 
eare which should be given it as such, 
practical work in the use of cream 
separators, and Babcock test for but- 
terfat, in acidity of 
cream, churning, working and, finish- 
ing off butter, care of utensils and de- 
tails of dairy work generally. 

Instruction is given also in method 
of keeping records of expenses and 
products of cows, so that the farmer 
may weed out of herd the unprofitable 
individuals and carry on his work ac- 
cording to business principles, instead 
of guess-work, upon which he has de- 
pended for such a long time and with 
such poor results. 

Factory systems of manufacturing 
butter are considered and advocated 
as a means of providing a better fin- 


determining 





ished product at smaller cost, and re- 


lieving the overburdened farmers 
wives of an immense amount of drud- 
gery. 

CONCLUSION. 


natural 
conditions and thrifty manhood, the 


With our most favorable 
lively demand for dairy products and 
by-products and ample transportation 
facilities therefor, the encouragement 
given the live-stock industry by our 
State in fairs and sehools, our nucleus 
of laws on the subject and our body 
of legislators, men of our own choos- 
waiting to do our bidding, to pass 


il 
any measure we ask for the protection 


of the home industry, there seems to 
be no real obstacle in the way of the 
highest development of dairy farming 
in North Carolina. 

A great harvest waits for somebody 
and unless the people of our own State 
soon take up the work, alien hands will 
come in and bear away the sheaves. 





HELPING OUT THE SUMMER PASTURES 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

The success of summer dairying de- 
pends upon the pasture first, and then 
on the way the pasture is helped out 
in the way of providing additional 
summer food. We have passed _ the 
age of dairying where a progressive 
farmer depends entirely upon a pas- 
ture field, turning his cows loose there 
all summer, and letting them scurry 
for a living. Such cows live in clover 
the first half of the summer, and near- 
ly starve during the rest of the season. 
They grow lean and weak, and their 
milk supply gets smaller and thinner 
every week, and by the time fall and 
winter comes they are pretty speci- 
mens. A farmer once told the writer 
that he had tried summer dairying and 
winter dairying, and there was money 
in neither. Upon investigation it was 
found that his system was to starve the 
cows in summer for winter dairying, 
and vice versa for summer dairying. 
The result was the animals never came 
up to the mark because it took them 
half the season to recover from the 
starvation process. 

Whether you intend to try winter 
dairying or depend simply upon sum- 
mer dairying, it is necessary to have 
good pasture through the summer, and 
in the late summer and autumn it is 
necessary to help the pasture out. This 
is simpler than many imagine. Some- 
times it simply means fencing off a 
portion of the field so the grass has a 
chance to grow while the cows are 
feeding on the other part. Constant 
daily cropping in hot, dry weather 
kills the grass and keeps the plants 
from ever getting any headway. If 
the pasture field is sufficiently large, 
fence part of it off in August, and in 
this way keep it green and healthful. 
Also be sure that the weeds and briers 
are kept cut down. Do not let any of 
these go to seed. Their spread _ will 
ruin a pasture lot quicker than any- 
thing. The cows do not disturb the 
weeds and briers, and consequently 
they have the opportunity to grow and 
At 
least give the latter a fair chance in 
the race. 


thrive while the grass has not. 


Help the pasture out with ensilage 
crops. Do not be 
sparing with these even in summer. 
They may save a good deal for the 
late fall pasture, which is oftentimes 
more valuable to the dairyman than 
the early spring and summer grass. A 
little system like this will go a long 
way toward keeping up the quality and 
supply of milk and cream, and at the 
same time preserving the health of 
the animals for the fall and winter 
work. 


and corn stover 


WILLIAM CONWAY. 








Deafness Cannot be Cured 


local applications, as they cannot reach the 
ed portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is 7 constitue 
tienal remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Bustachian Tube. When this tube getajinflamed 
a have arumbling sou~i or i....c7fect hear- 
Ios, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
Pye) . ing, will canes Sovovens 
ne cases Out of ten are cau ry 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
mucous surfaces. 
We wn give One Hupired Deltera for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarr can- 
not be cured by all’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 


F. J. CHENEY & 00., Toledo, 0. 


, 
aap %014 bv Droggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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You need light to raise 


Tobacco 


profitably. Be sure your fertiliz- 
er contains at least 10 per cent. 


Actual Potash 


from Sulphate. 


We mail free, on request, our book 
ulture.” 


**Tobacco C 


MAN EALI WORKS, 
New York, 


GER. 
93 Nassau Street, 











Giant Flowering Caladium 
Grandest foliage and flowering plant yet introduced. 
Leaves 8 to 5 feet long by2 or 21-3 feet broad; perfectly 
ea plant which for tropical luxuriance 
n . Added to this wonderful foliage effect are 
the mammoth lily-like blossoms, 12 to 15inches long, snow- 
white, with a rich and exq ragrance. Plants bloom 
tually all summer in the garden, or all the year 
ee Not only is it the grand 
plant, but as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, 
lls, or conservatories, it rivals the choicest 
foliage, to say no of its magnificent flowers. Thrives 
in any soil or situation, and grows and blooms all the 
year, ana re pevcnish every, one with its ae icence— 
80 novel, effective, free and fragran' 

Fine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full per- 
fection, 26e. each; 8 for 60c.3 for $1.00 by 
a guaranteed to.arrive in good condition. 
OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; pro- 

fusely lllustrated; Colored Plates; 
to any who expecttoorder. Many great novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥- 








LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


Calvary, Jerusalem, Rock of es, 
Palms, Paloma, Nearer M to 
Thee, and 1,000 other vocal) and instru- 


mentalidct. musicat only 10 cts. Send 
10 cts. for oa eRe and catalogue. 
PIEDMONT MUSIC CO., Winston, H.C. 

















Douste Daity SERVICE 


Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 





Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 


SOUTHWARD. 
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FREE TRIAL 


bicycles. WwW : 
hout a cent depost'IP On 


ODELS, $9 to gi5, 


\ 
Ms 1900 & 1901 Models, 
Ni eds Est makes, $7 to git 


allowed on 


our 
wit 





{ Fi Great Sale 
IDER AGENTS WANTED 


@ exhibit sample, Barna bicyole & make mon to Fide 
oney distri 
catalogs. Write at once for prices & special offt 
MEAD CYCLE GO, *)..). 33; 
le . ; 
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THE } 
.. L[OURIST SEASON... 


OPENS WITH THE MONTH oF 
AND 


The Southern 
. Railway... 


ANNOUNCES THE'SALE of 


LOW RATE 


SUMMER EXCURSION TICKETs 


FROM ALL SOUTHERN POINTs 


To the delightful resorts located on 
and reached via its lines, 


Tickets Now on Sale. 


That section of North Carolina known 
as 


THE LAND OF THE SKY 
AND THE 
“SAPPHIRE COUNTRY” 


Is particularly attractive to those in 
search of mountain resorts, where the 
air is ever cool and invigorating, and 
where accommodations can be had 
either at the comfortable and well-kept 
boarding houses or the more expensive 
and up-to-date hotels. 





Additional Sleepers 


Go into Service From Various Points 
to Principal Resorts, thus affording 


GREATLY IMPROVED FACILI- 
TIES 


For Reaching Those Points. 


Particular attention is directed to the 
elegant Dining Car Service on 
Principal Through Trains. 


The Southern Railway has just is- 
sued its handsome Resort Folder, de- 
scriptive of the many delightful re- 
sorts along the line of its road. This 
folder also gives the names of proprie- 
tors of hotels and boarding houses and 
number of guests they can accommo- 
date. Copy can be had upon applica- 
tion to any Southern Railway Ticket 
Agent. 

For detailed information as to rates, 
ete., call on nearest ticket agent or 
address, T. C. STURGIS, OC. T. A, 

Raleigh, N. 0. 
W. A. TURK, P. T. M., 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. C. 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 


— <> — 





Examine agricultura) statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising {with 
those of other States. Profit by these ‘facts. 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot afforé 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Flante of the Sout, 


AY 3. B. RILLESREW, 


of the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the cu)- 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 140 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character: 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead. 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, eto. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving? 
by Soribner, our greatest grass 6x: 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print ane 
brings $8 a copy. This new book con 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the expert 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 30 copies this valt- 
able work on hand, and, unti 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘‘Killebrew’s Grasse? 
and Forage Crops’’ to any 6d: 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as & pre 
mium for $1 in new subscriP: 
tions to The Progressive F* 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
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